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There is an increasing demand for experienced 
commercial teachers who are qualified to teach the 
more advanced subjects, such as Accounting, Auditing, 
Income Tax Procedure, Business Administration, Busi- 
ness Law, Economics, Salesmanship, Advertising, and 
Commercial Geography. Through our Employment 
Department, we are constantly getting calls for such 
teachers and it is difficult to find properly qualified 
applicants who are available for such positions. Those 
who have been teaching the elementary commercial 
subjects may qualify to teach the advanced accounting 
subjects by completing the courses we offer by extension. 
Following is an outline of the courses offered with an 
estimate of the time required for completing each course: 








Number Time Required 
Course of for 
Assignments Completion 
Elementary Accounting...... 12 Units: 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting........ Ss 14 “ 
ee oo . * 
Complete Course............ : sm 











These courses will be offered throughout the summer months 
so that those teachers who desire to study accounting this summer 
may do so. Detailed information regarding above courses will be 
mailed upon request. 


Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION 
OF 


BOOKKEEPING TEXTBOOKS 
by 
ALBERT ERNEST BULLOCK, M. A., LL. B. 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


The scientific evaluation of seven dif- 
ferent bookkeeping textbooks in Los 
Angeles, preliminary to the selection of a 
book for adoption, was perhaps the most 
thorough study ever made in the selection 
of any commercial textbook. This study 
lasted nearly a year. Seventy-eight 
teachers from thirty senior high schools 
took part in the study. The study was 
under the direction of the Assistant 
Supervisor of the Division of Psychology 
and Educational Research and _ the 
Supervisor of Commercial Education of 
the Los Angeles Public Schools. In this 
article Mr. A. E. Bullock describes in 
detail the methods used in making the 
study and in completing the evaluation 
of the books submitted. 


It will be noted that in none of the 
ballots was the identity of a particular 
book revealed by title, authors, or pub- 
lishers. On each ballot accompanying 
the eight reports, each bookkeeping text 
was given a different number. For in- 
stance, in Report No. 4, the procedure of 
which is described in detail in this 
article, “‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting’’ was designated as No. 7 
appearing last on the list. It will be noted 
that when the ballots of the teachers 
were tabulated, ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting’’ received the 
highest average ranking. 


In the final report the different books 
were designated by letters so as to avoid 
identification except on a basis of the 


rankings received in the eight reports. 
In Table No. 4, which will be found at 
the conclusion of the article, all of the 
books were given a final rating based 
upon the rankings received in the pre- 
vious eight reports. Book A, which was 
Siven first place in the final ranking, 
received 53 out of a total of 78 votes cast 
by the bookkeeping teachers and the 
majority vote of the teachers in 21 out of 
30 schools. Book A proved to be ‘‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting.’’ 


A copy of the complete study, includ- 
ing the data for all eight reports, will be 
sent to any one, upon request, free of 
charge.—Editor’s Introduction. 


N THE school system in which the writer 
supervises commercial education there 
are thirty senior high schools varying in 

size from about 350 to 3500 pupils. The 
teachers of each subject have the privilege of 
recommending what textbook shall be used 
in their subject. The recommendation is 
made to the principals sitting as a committee 
of the whole. If the principals approve the 
recommendation—and there seems to be only 
two cases on record in which they have not 
done so—they in turn send their recommenda- 
tion to the superintendents, and the superin- 
tendents send their recommendation to the 
board of education which makes the official 
adoption. When a text is officially adopted it 
cannot be changed until at least four years 
have elapsed, and no other text may be used 
in the same grade or type of class. 
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Under such circumstances as these, the 
adoption of a textbook is a serious matter. 
The teachers appreciate the privilege of 
choosing the textbooks themselves and, for 
the most part, make an honest attempt to 
pick out the best books. Judging a textbook 
is, however, a technical matter, and many 
teachers do not have sufficient knowledge of 
psychology and pedagogy to determine 
whether a book is “teachable.”” Cases are 
not uncommon of teachers enthusiastically 
adopting a textbook and then finding the 
book not at all satisfactory under classroom 
conditions. Again, it is very difficult for every 
teacher to know of and to secure copies of 
every textbook written upon the subjects he 
is teaching, and unless he studies every one 
he cannot be sure he is choosing the best. 
A teacher might think one textbook better 
than another because one publisher’s repre- 
sentative is able to present certain features 
of his text in a more convincing way or is 
able to use better salesmanship than the 
representative of the second text; or a teacher 
inight be unduly influenced by the personality 
of a representative. 


In order to remedy such conditions and 
situations as these, and to make a purely 
objective evaluation of a textbook possible 
when the adoption of a series of mathematics 
textbooks for the junior high schools of 
Los Angeles was being considered during 
1926-1927, Miss Florence D. Fuller, Assistant 
Supervisor of the Division of Psychology and 
Educational Research of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, worked out a plan of scien- 
tific evaluation of textbooks.! Miss Fuller’s 
plan worked very well and her services were 
most valuable. In this study, she and the 
Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research made a real contribution to the 
field of education. 


The following year the superintendent of 
schools invited those from other departments, 
who were considering changes in textbooks, 
to consult with the Division of Psychology 
and Educational Research. The writer, being 
interested as supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion in considering the adoption of a book- 
keeping textbook, accepted this invitation 
and was very happy to find himself associated 
with Miss Fuller in an attempt to adapt her 
experiment in cooperative evaluation of junior 
high school mathematics textbooks to an 
evaluation of bookkeeping textbooks and 
laboratory sets, Miss Fuller to furnish the 
technical knowledge of textbook evaluation, 
and the writer to furnish the technical knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and methods of teaching 
bookkeeping. 


In April, 1928, the writer was asked to 
appoint a committee of five bookkeeping 
teachers to work with him and Miss Florence 
D. Fuller, Assistant Supervisor of the Divi- 
sion of Psychology and Educational Research, 


for the purpose of working out a plan to 
evaluate objectively available bookkeeping 
textbooks for use in a two-year bookkeeping 
course in the thirty senior high schools of 
Los Angeles. It was understood that all the 
bookkeeping teachers of the city would co- 
operate, when called upon, in either studying 
or ranking the textbooks. 


The committee of five was immediately 
appointed and entered promptly upon its 
work under the direction of Miss Fuller and 
the writer. Its first problem was to determine 
the purpose of teaching bookkeeping in the 
senior high school, the objectives to be at- 
tained, what a textbook should contain, and 
how the various methods or features of the 
different texts could be compared or evalu- 
ated. In this article, it is the purpose of the 
writer to consider only the last phase of the 
subject, but it should be understood that 
ranking the texts under the different divisions 
of the evaluation study, teachers had to take 
into consideration all of the other phases of 
the subject. 

After much consideration and study it was 
decided that the problem of evaluation should 
be divided into eight parts or phases. Each 
committee member, including Miss Fuller 
and the writer, agreed to work out and bring 
to the full committee a method of evaluating 
one or more of these phases to be selected by 
or assigned to him. The eight phases are as 
follows: 


I. Outstanding characteristics claimed 
by the authors. 


II. Manner in which the text was 
developed; e.g., length of time in 
preparation, experimentation, etc. 


III. Experience, education, and training 
of authors. 


IV. Illustrations and mechanical make- 
up of the book. 


V. Content of texts by semesters. 


VI. Summaries, tests, reviews, teacher 
aids, and prices. 


VII. Sets and business forms (first semes- 
ter). : 


VIII. Order and method of presentation 
(first semester). 


Forms were worked out, method of pro- 
cedure agreed upon, and committees of book- 
keeping teachers were appointed to do the 
actual work of studying the books, blanks, 
sets, etc., preparatory to recording the 
information on the forms. The following 
letter was sent to each of the 78 bookkeeping 
teachers at this time. 


“*You will recall that after the dissolu- 
tion of last year’s bookkeeping com- 
mittee, a new committee was appointed 
in April by the Commercial Subject 


Florence D. Fuller, Scientific Evaluation of Textbooks, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
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Committee. The problem of this new 
committee was to devise plans to evalu- 
ate objectively available bookkeeping 
texts. It has worked out a tentative plan 
for the textbook evaluation. Each of the 
five members has agreed to head one 
Phase of the study as follows: 


I. ILLUSTRATIONS AND MECHAN- 
ICAL MAKE-UP: 


Mrs. ........, Chairman, and a 
committee of six. 


II. SETS AND BUSINESS FORMS: 


Miss ........, Chairman, and a 
committee of twelve. 


III. ORDER AND METHOD OF PRE- 
SENTATION: 


BMP. ...00-+-29 Chaieman, and a 
committee of twelve. 

IV. TESTS, SUMMARIES, REVIEWS, 
AND HELPS WITHIN THE TEXT: 


Mir. ........5 Chamman, and a 
committee of six. 


V. PRICES, TEACHERS’ MANUALS, 
TESTS, AND OTHER OUTSIDE 
AIDS: 


Mr. ........, Chairman, and a 
committee of seven. 


VI. STATEMENTS FROM THE PUB- 
LISHERS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
TION AND EXPERIENCE OF AU- 
THORS; MANNER IN WHICH 
THE TESTS WERE PREPARED, 
ETC.: 

Miss Fuller 
Mr. Bullock 


‘‘Each of these committees will analyze 
the textbooks from the point of view of 
these various phases. Reports will be 
prepared in tabular form and will be sent 
to you in order that you may rank the 
texts from these analyses. 


“WILL YOU PLEASE CONSIDER THIS 
LETTER A REQUEST FOR YOU TO 
SERVE ON THE COMMITTEE UNDER 
WHICH YOUR NAME APPEARS? lif, 
for any reason, it is impossible for you 
to do this, or should you prefer to serve 
on a different committee, please let us 
know PROMPTLY. Should your name 
not appear at all and you wish to serve 
on one of the committees, please let us 
know, and we shall be glad to add your 
name. Each committee chairman will 
call his committee together in the near 
future. 


“‘The following two-year texts have 
been submitted to us for examination: 


1. 20th Century Bookkeeping & Ac- 
counting, Baker & Prickett, South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1928. 


2. Rational Bookkeeping & Account- 


ing, Belding & Greene, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. 


3. Principles of Bookkeeping & Busi- 
ness, Bowman & Percy, American 
Book Co., 1927. 


4. Bookkeeping & Accounting, Elwell 
& Toner, Ginn & Co., 1926. 


5. Accounting Principles & Bookkeep- 
keeping Methods, Finney, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1924. 


6. Bookkeeping & Business Knowl- 
edge, Jackson, Sanders, & Sproul, 
Ginn & Co., 1926. 


7. Fundamentals of Accounting, 
Koopman & Kester, Ronald Press, 
1921 & 1923. 


“Will each of you please let us know 
whether, in your opinion, any of the 
above books should be eliminated or any 
others added? 


“‘This evaluation program is the most 
ambitious undertaking of this nature 
we have ever attempted and it will be 
necessary for everyone to be prompt and 
to cooperate to the last degree if we are 
to bring it to a successful close in time 
for the spring adoption.’’ 


In the meantime letters were written to 
publishers of bookkeeping textbooks inviting 
them to submit a sufficient number of text- 
books and sets so that each committee could 
have at least one copy and one copy could 
remain at headquarters (six copies). It was 
decided to consider no books published pre- 
vious to 1924, nor one that did not cover four 
semesters’ work. One publisher expected to 
have his text revised in time for evaluation, 
but when the time arrived the text was not 
ready and he requested that we evaluate the 
old edition. This was done. 

By this time the chairmen of the com- 
mittees believed that things were far enough 
along to call a general committee meeting. 
The following letter was therefore sent to all 
committee members: 


“‘There will be a meeting of all book- 
keeping committees at Polytechnic High 
School on Monday, January 7, 1929, as 
near 3:30 P. M., as possible. 


“At this meeting, blanks and supplies 
necessary for the work of evaluating 
texts will be given out and the procedure 
of evaluating explained in detail. This is 
the only meeting the committee has 
called this year and it is very necessary 
for everyone to be present. 


“The meetings will be held in the 
following rooms: 


Committee on Illustrations & Mechani- 
cal Make-up, soom 304 


Committee on Sets & Business Forms, 
room 305 
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Committee on Order & Method of Pre- 
sentation, room 306 


Committee on Tests, Summaries, etc., 
Within the Text, room 308 


Committee on Prices, Teachers’ Manu- 
als, etc., room 310.’ 


Chairman were asked to prepare for the 
meeting by evaluating parts of two or three 
texts and recording the results on the forms 
which their committee members were to use. 
By so doing we believed that they would 
discover any difficulties that members of 
their committees would be likely to experience 
and that they would be better able to answer 
questions that might arise when their com- 
mittees met. We also thought that it would 
be a means of testing the adequacy of the 
forms. The chairmen were further instructed 
to have their committee members start the 
evaluation of the books while they were all 
present at the meeting. It was hoped that 
this would have the effect of bringing out 
difficulties and raising questions, the settling 
of which by all present, would result in stand- 
ardizing the procedure and establishing a 
common criteria—so necessary when different 
people are evaluating different texts. This 
last point cannot be stressed too strongly, for 
where several people are working indepen- 
dently upon evaluating the same feature in 
different texts, it is absolutely essential that 
they use the same criteria upon which to base 
their findings, otherwise the results obtained 
by one person in examining one book cannot 
be compared with the results of another 
person obtained in examining another book. 
The chairmen were asked to take notes during 
the discussion in their groups and later send 
to each member of their committees a set of 
written directions, definitions, and other 
criteria which each member would be bound 
to follow during the evaluation process. 


All of the committees met in the same 
building on the same afternoon, and Miss 
Fuller and the writer went from room to 
room to answer questions and keep the pro- 
cedure as uniform as possible. Each chairman 
passed out the textbooks and other material 
to be evaluated and the forms upon which the 
results were to be recorded to the members of 
his committee, and there followed a period 
devoted to questions, discussion, and adoption 
of standards. The committees then ad- 
journed, with the understanding that each 
member was to evaluate the textbook or 
material assigned to him, record the result on 
the blanks provided for the purpose, and bring 
the completed blanks to the same room two 
weeks hence. 

During the ensuing two weeks the com- 
mittee chairmen and the writer were con- 
sulted many times by different teachers 
engaged in the evaluation process. 

When the date of thé second meeting 
arrived, the committee chairmen were given 
the following sheet of directions: 


To Chairmen of the Bookkeeping Com- 
mittees: 


PLAN FOR WORK ON MONDAY, 
JANUARY 21 


1. Check to see that reports on each book 
are in. 


2. Take up those portions of the analyses 
which require a subjective rating. Come 
to an agreement as to the ratings to be 
Siven each text on these phases. Make 
records of the group ratings for each 
book, label them carefully, and attach 
them to the other reports for the respec- 
tive books. 


3. Prepare a letter of transmittal to the 
teachers of bookkeeping. This letter 
should explain briefly but clearly what 
the work of the committee has been in 
order that teachers who have not worked 
on the committee may understand what 
has been done and what the committee 
is trying to show. Have members of the 
committee sign the letter as they wish 
their names to appear. It may be helpful 
when preparing the letter of transmittal 
to examine the reports made by the 
various mathematics committees. For 
your convenience the following page 
references to Scientific Evaluation of 
Textbooks are given: 


Illustrations: pp. 29-34; 55-57 
Sets and Business Forms: pp. 44-46 


Order and Method of Presentation: pp. 
44—46 ; 55-57 


Summaries, Tests, and Reviews Within 
the Text: pp. 55-57; 36-37 


Summaries, Tests, and Reviews Outside 
of the Text, and Prices: pp. 55-57; 
44-46 


4. In case the committees feel that their 
experiences in analyzing the texts have 
given them information as to what is 
desirable in bookkeeping textbooks, a set 
of suggested standards should be pre- 
pared. If members of the committee 
do not agree as to what is desirable, it 
would be preferable not to present 
suggested standards. We wish to profit 
as much as possible from the experiences 
gained by members of the committee, 
but we must avoid giving biased opinions 
as STANDARDS. 


Most of the committee members finished 
their work on time and brought the forms, 
completely filled out, to the meeting with 
them. The committee chairmen were given 
another week to write the letters of trans- 
mittal, check over the reports, require pro- 
tions to be done over, if necessary, and get 
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them in to headquarters. The following 
week, therefore, found us with a large mass of 
material to be checked, summarized, and 
tabulated, so that the results could be mimeo- 
graphed and sent to all of the bookkeeping 
teachers for ranking. Since the committee 
chairmen were all carrying a full teaching 
load, and had already done a great deal of 
work, Miss Fuller and the writer decided to 
carry on the study from this point. In order 
to prepare the bookkeeping teachers to re- 
ceive the reports and put them in the proper 
frame of mind to rank the textbooks on the 
basis of the reports the following letter was 
sent to them and to their heads of department: 


“‘The procedure in evaluating book- 
keeping textbooks has arrived at the 
critical period. We are about to begin 
sending to you the reports of the analyses 
of various phases of the bookkeeping 
texts in order that you may rank each of 
the texts. The success or failure of the 
undertaking will be determined very 
largely by the ability and willingness of 
the large majority of the group to act in 
an entirely unbiased and scientific man- 
ner. After all, is it not more important 
that there be harmony within the group 
than that any one text be selected? Is it 
not true that no matter what text be 
selected, it will not please a portion of 
the group? Since this is bound to be 
true, ought not each one prepare himself 
to take an unselfish attitude, and to 
try to see both the good and the bad 
features of EVERY text? We appeal to 
every fair minded individual to guard 
himself against being stampeded into 
a prejudiced attitude. We trust that 
everyone will show good sportsmanship. 
We are depending on you to see that each 
ranking sheet reaches us at the time 
specified. 


““Perhaps an additional explanation of 


the plan to be followed will be helpful.. 


In order to assist each teacher to isolate 
the various factors which make a book 
Sood, we are sending the reports for each 
book under key numbers. Teachers who 
wish to cooperate and to act in an un- 
biased manner will rank each text on the 
basis of the information given in the 
report. In most of the reports, if not all 
of them, it would be possible with a 
comparatively small amount of research 
to determine to which text the various 
data refer. We trust that teachers will 
put that temptation behind them and 
will, in every case, rank the texts on the 
basis of the information given in each 
respective report. 


‘‘Each book is to be ranked, but two or 
more books may be tied for the same 
place. A ranking sheet will be provided 
for each teacher on which to record his 
responses. It would be preferable for 


each teacher to work independently 
when ranking the texts. These ranking 
sheets may be mailed in a group from | 
each school, or if teachers prefer, they 
may be mailed to us’ by each individual 
teacher. It will be necessary for teachers 
to sign their reports in order that we 
may know what reports are missing 
from time to time. Each ranking sheet 
should be placed in the mails within 48 
hours after it is received. It may be 
necessary to request an even earlier 
response in regard to some of the final 
reports. 


“An opportunity will be given for 
teachers to suggest what the weighting 
shall be for each of the reports. Probably 
a questionnaire will be sent teachers 
soon on which to record suggested 
weights for each of the reports. An 
explanation of the content of each of the 
reports will make it possible for teachers 
to exercise their judgment in this matter. 
The average or median weights suggested 
will then be obtained and will constitute 
the weighting used. 


“The rankings on a report will be 
tabulated for each text as received in our 
offices, and the average ranking for each 
text will be found. This procedure will 
be followed for each report. Tables will 
be prepared showing the average rank- 
ings for each text on each report. At 
the final meeting of the Bookkeeping 
Committee, unless otherwise voted by 
the Committee, these tables will be pre- 
sented with the names of the texts to 
which the data refer. Any additional 
data not included in these reports may 
be presented by any person who desires 
to do so at this time. After the discus- 
sion, the final vote will be taken.’’ 


FORMS, TABLES, AND SUMMARIES 
OF RESULTS 


The writer will now proceed to describe 
how each phase of the study was worked out, 
showing the forms used, giving the directions 
for filling them out, and presenting the tabu- 
lated results, summaries, and the rankings 
given by the teachers. 


The writer and Miss Fuller decided early 
in the study to handle the first three reports 
from material to be obtained by direct com- 
munication with the publishers of the seven 
textbooks to be evaluated. The content of 
these first three phases and the questions 
asked of the publishers will be apparent upon 
reading the reports. Report Number I should 
probably have little or no weight in the final 
ranking of the books, but it served as a rather 
good introduction to the whole study and 
gave the teachers experience in ranking which 
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proved useful in ranking the more important 
features.* 


. REPORT No. IV 


To Teachers of Bookkeeping: 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MECHANICAL 
MAKE-UP 


The data submitted by the Committee 
on Illustrations and Mechanical Make- 
up of Bookkeeping Texts have been tabu- 
lated and summarized. They appear in 
the attached tables. 


Table I shows (1) the percent of pages 
devoted to illustrations, (2) the total 
number of illustrations, (3) the number 
of colored illustrations, (4) the number 
of illustrations in script, (5) the number 
of full page illustrations, (6) the number 
of i to 1 page illustrations, (7) the 
number of less than } page illustrations 
and (8) whether or not an index of il- 
lustrations is present. The above data 
are given for each somester and for all 
four semesters. 


The percents were obtained in the 
following manner: The ‘sums of items 
5, 6, and 7 in terms of pages were found 
for each book for each semester and were 
divided by the number of pages in each 
semester’s work in each book. The 
number of pages were obtained for item 
6 by multiplying .6 page by the number 
of illustrations listed by the committee 
for each text. The .6 was obtained as 
follows: (.25 page+.99 page= .6+ page). 

2 


The number of pages for item 7 were 
obtained by multiplying 1/8 page by the 
number of such illustrations listed by 
the committee. Round numbers were 
used. 





The attached letter of transmittal pre- 
pared by the committee gives some sug- 
gested standards. A portion of this 
letter has been deleted but the data 
given are placed in Table II 


Table II shows the distribution of 
illustrations among the various topics 
for each semester and for the four com- 
bined semesters. The suggestions offered 
by the committee are placed at the Ieft 
of the table as Suggested Standards. 


All the members of the committee 
rated each text good, aver age, or poor 
on ATTRACTIVENESS, APPEARANCE, 
and GLOSSINESS. We have ranked the 
books on each of the above features on 
the basis of the above ratings submitted. 


Experimental evidence indicates that 
the lines of print shoufd be from 60 to 
80 millimeters in length, with a maxi- 
mum length of 90 millimeters. None of 
the bookkeeping texts have lines of print 
within this limit. They run from 102 
millimeters to 127 millimeters. We have 
ranked the texts according to the length 
of lines reported by the committee. 


The committee recorded the number 
of lines of fine print found in each text 
and noted the size of the fine print 
found. For this purpose, print of less 
than 2 millimeters was considered fine. 
From the data given by the committee 
we have ranked the texts. 


No attempt is being made to suggest 
to you what phases of this report are 
most significant. Each individual is free 
to place emphasis on those features of 
the report which seem most significant 
to him. Determine from the data given 
which book most nearly meets your ideal 
so far as illustrations and mechanical 
features are concerned. Rank it 1. Find 
the text which seems to come next in 
your estimation and rank it 2, etc. Two 
or more texts may be given the same 
ranking. 


Record your rankings on the enclosed 
ballot and send it to 342 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


Note: It should be stated here that when 
all the reports had been compiled from the 
data gathered by the committee members, 
copies of the reports were sent to the pub- 
lishers of the texts (each publisher’s text 
being checked on the copy sent to him) with 
the request that each publisher point out any 
significant errors which might affect the 
ranking of his text. Two publishers pointed 
out errors and a list of these errors were sent 
to each bookkeeping teacher. No errors were 
pointed out in Reports I, II, and III. The 
writer has corrected all the remaining 
reports as far as these errors are con- 
cerned. 


To: Teachers of Bookkeeping 


From: Committee on Illustrations 


The committee appointed to evaluate 
objectively the illustrations contained 
in the seven bookkeeping texts which 
were submitted for evaluation have com- 
pleted an analysis under the direction of 
the Psychology Department. The work 
of this committee was to present a state- 
ment of the results of their investigation 


*Space will not permit reproducing all the official letters, forms, ballots, and other data used in 
each of the eight phases of the study. Complete information will be given only in regard to one phase 
in order to indicate the thoroughness of the study and the general plan followed in completing each 
study. Report No. 4 was selected for this purpose. However, any other phase of the study might have 
been used for the purpose intended to equally good advantage. 
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in terms of numbers. The following 
items were considered in the review of 
each text and measured quantitatively. 
(See data shown in Tables I & II.) The 
committee recommends that from the 
point of view of illustrations, a text 
should contain these minimum essen- 
tials. (See SUGGESTED STANDARDS 
on Table II of the report.) Any text 
which is more fully and completely 
illustrated, we believe, should receive 
additional consideration in accordance 
with its superiority. 


There were three items which the 
committee rated subjectively. 


The committee feels that an index of 
the illustrations contained in the text 
would be a desirable feature. Inasmuch 
as the function of illustrations is to aid 


in drawing the attention of the reader 
to the picture presented and to assist 
him to visualize the information the 
illustration desires to convey, the com- 
mittee feels that every illustration 
should be clear, correct in form and that 
simplicity should be secured. Illustra- 
tions which are presented in two or more 
colors would have a stronger appeal both 
to students and to teachers. 

The committee submits this report in 
the hope that the results of their ex- 
perience in completing this analysis on 
the evaluation of illustrations and me- 
chanical make-up of the seven book- 
keeping texts which have been submitted 
will be helpful to the teachers of book- 
keeping. 


(This form was used by committee in checking the texts.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MECHANICAL FEATURES 


ae Salen ae a a et Sy ethno eg Se ee 


Semester 


Consider an illustration to be anything which is intended to illustrate, or which is given 
as an example. Under this definition as small a thing as a T account or as large a thing as a 
full page of journal entries would be counted as an illustration. 








Number of Illustrations | | 





Full | to Lees than | 
Page | 1 page lf page 


Total 





Illustrations: 
Oe 


| | | 


ED eli: Aion hd ni os cen wscleses cbse ca cdbiaee tuda iil vansev'es deka uhaeeein 


Purchase oe Vi ob odie ie wok 
Cash Book . 
Registers .. 


General Ledger (Open Accounts) . 


Other Books of Original Entry . . de isi bli chee sacaesdowitine ix kibeduadteasaiaeeceedein 


General Ledger (Closed Accounts)... ..)....0. 050. edverdnedcbulcetiseedou 


Sales Ledger .. 

Purchase Ledger... 

Other Books of Secondary Entry. 
Balance Sheet. 


Profit & Loss Statements. foceeteneredeceeseeenealere eee: 


Working Sheets. 


Business Forms & Papers. . Law did wks Mak ale thee os keh As on ene 


Graphs... .. 
Other Illustrations... 
Totals. oe 
Number Colored... 
Number Not Colored . 
Number Script. . Ha vidasiee 
Attractiveness of Illustrations... eee ‘| 
Appearance and Set-up of Book...... | 
Glossiness of Paper. 


Xxx 


XXX 
xxx 
XXX 


xxx 

XXX 
Good Poor 
Good Average Poor 


xxx 
xxx 
Average | 


| 
| XXX | 
| 
| 





| Very Glossy |Little Gloss OE i 


Number of Pages (with preface, e etc. S.. Sapte * Number 


Length of Lines in Millimeters. ee 

Size of fine print (less than 2 mm.)....... 

Number of lines of fine print.............| 
| 


| 
Length | 

Size | 
Number | 








Compiled by: 
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Report No. IV: Analysis of Illustrations and Mechanical Make-Up 
TABLE I 


First Semester 





| Book sa Book | Book | | Book | Book Book | Book 











| ; | a | III |- Iv V VI | VII 
1. Percent of Pages Devoted tolIllus.....| 25 28 | 30 | 14 | 29 | 35 | 18 
2. Total Number of Illustrations........| 168 116 | 118 44 160 325 101 
3. No. of Colored Illustrations.........| .. | 47 2 ; | | 22s 22 
4. No. of Illustrations in Script........ 15 | 52 | 82 | 34 | 49 | 78 12 
5. No. of Full Page Illustrations.......| 24 14 | 16 | 3 a ae 12 
6. No. of } to 1 Page Illustrations......| 63 | 53 | 49 | 25 | 70 | 66 | 20 
7. No. of Less Than } Page Illustrations.| 81 | 49 53 | 16 | 74 | 242 2 
8. Is Index of Illustrations present?..... | Yes | No No | Yes | No | | 
| | 


_ Second Semester 


| 
| Book | Book | | Book F | Book | Book | Book | | Book 
I II III | a | VI | VII 





1. Percent of Pages Devoted to Illus... .. 16 | 28 24 9 a> | 32 ft 
2. Total Number of Illustrations........| 91 65 | 66 | 33 | 113 | 153 | 121 
3. No. of Colored Illustrations. ........ eG ee | es - ta | 3 
4. No. of Illustrations in Script........| 30 | 21 s | eT US 40 | 52 
5. No. of Full Page Illustrations.......| 9 9 19 2 3 a ee 
6. No. of } tol Page Illustrations......| 26 29 | 29 |} 6 36 30 | 73 
7. No. of Less Than } Page Illustrations.| 56 | 27 | 18 25 74 136. | 25 


8. Is Index of Illustrations present?..... | Yes No No Yes No Yes | No 


Third Semester 


| | 
| Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book 














; | @ | IV V VI Vir 

1. Percent of Pages Bewsted to Illus....| 26 25 26 23 20 35 26 
2. Total Number of Illustrations. ......| 100 113 51 69 56 128 128 
3. No. of Colored Illustrations. ........ ” hs ios 10 33 15 
4. No. of Illustrations in Script........ ed ait 9 13 1 28 29 
5. No. of Full Page Illustrations....... 20 14 13 16 5 5 8 
6. No. of } to 1 Page Illustrations......| 49 56 25 27 21 37 63 
7. No. of Less Than } Page Illustrations. | 31 43 13 26 30 86 14 
8. Is Index of Illustrations Present?..... | Yes No No Yes No Yes No 

Fourth Semester 

Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book 

I II III | IV V VI | VII 

1. Percent of Pages Devoted to Illus.. .. 33 21 10 21 23 29 18 
2. Total Number of Illustrations........| 113 86 24 40 95 81 84 
3. No. of Colored Illustrations. ........ o "fe a a 20 - 43 
4. No. of Illustrations in Script........|  .. ds - 6 37 1 
5. No. of Full Page Illustrations....... 16 8 3 7 5 23 12 
6. No. of } to 1 Page Illustrations......| 55 46 14 25 30 39 | 29 
7. No. of Less Than } Page Illustrations. | 42 ae |. 7 8 60 | 19 | 18 
8. Is Index of Illustrations Present. .....| Yes No No Yes | Yes No | No 


| | | | | | | 
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Report No. IV: Analysis of Illustrations and Mechanical Make-Up 
TABLE I 


Total of Four Semesters 











| Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book 








I | W | Wi} Iv Vv | vi | vu 
1. Percent of Pages Devoted to IIlustra-| 

tions. sete ae? 3 | 2% | 23 ity) @ 33 | 23 
2. Total Number of Illustrations. ......| 472 | 380 | 259 | 186 | 424 | 687 | 434 
3. Number of Colored Illustrations.. .. . . | oe wee .. | 128 323 | 85 
4. Number of Illustrationsin Script.....| 45 | 73 | 112 | 77 | 55 | 183 94 
5. Number of Full Page Illustrations....| 69 | 45 | 51 | 28 | 25 52 37 
6. Number of } to 1 Page IIlustrations...| 193 | 184 | 117 | 83 | 157 | 172 | 185 
7. Number of Less Than } Page IIlustra- | | | 

tions. seossvel Oe 1 See ] | | 238 463 | 59 
8. Is Index of Illustrations present? ee xx | Xx -mimiwmstia« i = 





| Rankings of Books from Subjective Ratings 











1. General Attractiveness.............| 6 4 | 7 | Bk Bes Se. 
2. General Appearance................| 6 6 6 4 | . +4 | 3 
a... ere a. ae ie | a a | 4 | 4 
4. Length of Lines...................| ce a | 4 6.51 | 2 6.5'| 3 : 
5. Fine Print. 2.5? | 7 2.57| 5 | 6 | 2.5%| 2,52 








‘Books IV and VI tied for 6th and 7th places. 
*Books I, III, VI, and VII tied for first four places. 


Report No. IV: Analysis of Illustrations and Mechanical Make-Up 
TABLE II , 


First Semester 


= a - 
Book | Book | F Book | | Book 


| 
Book | Book | Book | 
| | | 


: | & II! ig rig Sy 





dS 
— 





1. General Journal................... 24 19 8 a Sa 6] «67e G 
2. Sales Journal........... s Saeed ae 34 24 2 1 4 8 

3. Purchases Journal................ és 2 1 1 a. Ss ; 
| Sea, eee ae 4 3 4 13 32 1 
5. Register..... oe ae - i a ae oo 
6. Other Books of Original Entry. beastie 5 se 9 ; ee 
7. General Ledger (Open Accounts). 20 | 52 41 22 | 47 | 7 
8. General Ledger ae Accounts ). Rs .% he <<. aa Oe 

9. Sales Ledger....... ee 

10. Purchases Ledger . tale 

11. Other Books of Secondary Entry. ss of os & wa ~ i > 

12. Balance Sheet. Pe ; ; 14 14 5 5 2 8 9 
13. Profit & Loss Statements. of eee 2 5 11 1 1 7 5 
14. Working Sheets... .... pieh Spears ate a co oo te 9 1 
15. Business Forms & Papers. a5 safaris oda i | 2 4 29 41 
Ws goo Vines ena. 45 aw 8204 aa on eer ae - i 4 

17. Trial Balances.................. . 8 4 | 4 2 4 22 i] 
18. Inventories. SAS, Joke wisenciad oa a 2 Ba 1 ne ae 
19. Equations..... att, spot dame OCC “eax VEO Sa 5, se 

20. Other Illustrations. . errr. oe 2 7 3 








oN 1116 | 118 | 47 | 160 | 407 | 45 
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Second Semester 











| | 
Book | Book | Book | Book | Book ~~ Book | Book 
| 








| 

| I II | Il | Iv | Vv VII 
S, Somes Domed... ns. cai ecnceet @ | 8 I | .. | 39 | 36 | 6 
cc lictecidiecnt 2) 8 But BL B84 8 
3. Purchases Journal.................| 5 | 1 Con eran es oo 5 
4. te ee ar 12; 7; 6] 4 {| 27 | 32 7 
5. Register...... a Gee Bw were, ae 4 8 1 
6. Other Books of Original Entry. ee Pogo 2 ao ee ia - 
7. General Ledger (Open Accounts)....| 6 | 18 | 11 | 4 14 | 23 12 
8. General Ledger (Closed Accounts) ... = by os ; 
9. Sales Ledger. . ee ee 2 
10. Purchases Ledger. ..... ae 3 
11. Other Books of Secondary Entry... sy a e - te ms 
12. Balance Sheet. ~ : ae yy ee > ae 4 8 2 
13. Profit & Loss Statements.......... | i oe sa 1 5 2 
14. Working Sheets... .... eee roa oe : = are 1 7 a 
15. Business Forms & Papers. . nee peter 42 | 21 5 24 11 20 47 
16. Graphs. Para ee ae weve ares bon ee. Th. wes te ote AM ~ ed - 9 
ee IE 85 5 oc woine:s cep 0'e 60.05 04 a ie. S 2 es vi 7 | 1 
NC III 56 56 5 055% cise a dso) oe wae ote ee a ro oa mr ra 1 
19. Equations. . seedigidis ad vast wine oecRaie . 5 | as we 
20. Other Illustrations................ 2 2 3 | 1 31 | 4 





a eT ee eee ce ee 33 | 113 | 159 | 103 


Third 1 Semester ; 








= 
: | | 
| 














| 
| Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | | Book 
| | | 
I | i (am | rv i viivi | vir 
A ee Dees... 2... 2. cscs.) BB} MM 15 5 30 28 | 5 
Ne rere Si; 2 1 1 1 7 | 4 
S. Purchases Journal...............5 | 2 | 2 | 1 1 1 | 6 | 1 
Ss co ee oe 4 27 | 35 
5. Register..... oh ws o> Fp. wi ee 
6. Other Books of Original Entry. ae ae 16 = 2 3 - i ae 
7. General Ledger (Open Accounts)... . 11 30 7 22 5 | 15 | 8 
8. General Ledger (Closed semipenany ape g | 
9. Sales Ledger. . 2 | 
10. Purchases Ledger. is mista _ ia 2 -- | 
11. Other Books of Secondary Entry. nae 3 ii i ean Ta | Dances 
12. Balance Sheet . cea = | 2 I SI 1 S$ | | wt 
13. Profit & Loss Statements . 5 | 6 1 7 | 1 
14. Working Sheets. . ae bite icone Betula ae 2 ie ” 1 
15. Business Forms & Papers. . Hes et sa 4 | Ran Se Se 
16. Graphs. gE BNE AT, Ame eo, | | 12 
Oe ee eee ae eo 2 2 
I 6 a6 ai? 56 So koe ab O"6 Sw 0's i 2 | | | 
19. Equations. ... ee ee Pe | batt I be asc 
20. Other Illustrations................ 8 | 5 8 9 7 a 
i SR ee eS | 51 | 69 | 56 | 122 | 85 


1The committee failed to insert a number here. In the correction sheet which went out later 
1 ” 


teachers were told there were ‘‘several. 
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Fourth Semester 

































































Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book 
I II III IV | V VI VII 
| | | } 
1. General Journal..................| 12 | 2 | 7 3 | $3 12 8 
Se re ee 1 1 | 1 | 1 
3. Purchases Journal................ 2 | ~ nae 2 * 
‘i << <r, i 3 “a 2 1 
3. Megwter....... oeiest 2 ee 4 
6. Other Books of Original Entry.. as | @ i ae 2 | 6 T 
7. General Ledger (Open Accounts)....| 14 i i ae | 4 20 2 
8. General Ledger wena er a, oa aa 
ES SEES OES IE, Tee | 
10. Purchases Ledger. pues a | fe 
11. Other Books of Secondary Entry. 7 ee Sere i 2 > 
12. Balance Sheet . ~~ 17 | 4 | 11 | 12 2 18 
13. Profit & Loss Statements. then ndd Gb chills | 12 4 | 1 fof 1 7 1 
14. Working Sheets. . hearer ays =. . | 8 2 
15. Business Forms & Papers. | 1 | 12 14 | 4 5 
Se ores oad ea ek teva xz ap awl we ow ae at A” ee 8 
17. Trial Balances....................| 3 7 | 1 | 6 
18. Inventories......................| «. Bo eoae Faw | | 
19. Equations...... eee ee. Eee oR fer errs Ib 7 ee if 
20. Other Illustrations................| 29 | 15 | 5 | 4 | 2 | 13 | 14 
21. Total........... 0... cece eee eee ee | M13 | 86 | 24 40 95 | 81 59 
Report No. IV: Analysis of Illustrations and Mechanical Make-Up 
TABLE II 
Total of Four Semesters 
| “| Book | “Book Book | Book Book | Book | Book 
| Suggested | | 
| Standards | I | Il III IV ~~ ft We VII 
1. General Journal......... | 20 | 71 | 43 41 12 | 174 | 152 84 
2. Sales Journal...........| 2 11 7 4 3 10 19 10 
3. Purchases Journal...... | 2 9 5 2 3 8 12 6 
4. Cash Book. ...........5] 10 40 22 11 11 44 93 14 
5* Register. ... ay | § 6 Be 7 18 5 
6. Other Books of ‘Original | 
Entry. ease 23 4 13 5 9 5 
7. General Ledger (Open 
Accounts). . eee - 51 125 63 52 70 58 29 
8. General Ledger (Closed 
Accounts). . adel oa 6 ef 113 9 
9. Sales Ledger . te 1 2 | 3 
10. Purchases Ledger. .... 1 a 3 
11. Other books of Secondary 
Entry.. ‘ - 3 2 on 7 es 7 - 
12. Balance Sheet . fas 6 51 44 19 17 22 30 69 
13. Profit & Loss Statements. 5 14 | 16 29 g 4 22 24 
14. Working Sheets. . ‘ 2 bi 3 12 2 2 4 6 
15. Business Forms & Papers. 25 42 36 31 ao 57 70 84 
16. Graphs. TP ne Hate a 15 i - © ws 9 21 
17. Trial Balances.......... 6 15 33 7 11 a 37 18 
18. Inventories. . Sg: ghar eae 1 2 8 7 1 - 1 3 
19. Equations... : EA es 40 5 a sf - 72 27 
20. Other Illustrations. .. ... | ii 77 24 21 15 13 27 19 
ka eee | 472 | 380 | 259 | 189 | 424 | 760 | 428 
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LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
February 1929 


Ballot for Voting on Bookkkeeping Texts 


Report Number Name of Report 


Name of Teacher Name of School 


DIRECTIONS: 


Fill out the blanks above. 


Based on the data in the enclosed report, rank each of the books. Where several items 
are to be considered in ranking the books from a report, it may be helpful to rank the books 
for each item separately, summarize these ranks, then determine the final ranks from the 
summary. The one which most closely approximates your ideal should be marked 1; the one 
which comes next, 2, and so on until all books have been ranked. You may give the same rank 


to two or more books if necessary. Record the ranks in the form below after the appropriate 
key numbers. 





Send the ballot to Florence D. Fuller, 342 Chamber of Commerce Building. 














Book Rank Book Rank 

I Vv 

II VI 

III VII 

IV 

Average Rankings for Report IV 
Book | I | nu | ow IV Vv vI vit 

Average Rankings......| 3.94 | 4.05 | 4.74 | 5.52 3.46 | 2.09 | 4.20 | 





Sixty-six teachers sent in ballots for Report 
No. 4. In order to determine the average 
ranking given to each book it was necessary 
to add all the ranking figures given and 
divide the sum by 66. Thus, if all of the 66 
people ranked a particular book ‘‘1’’, the 
total received by the book would be 66, and 
66+66 would, of course, give the book a 
ranking of 1, the highest rank a book could 
receive. Taking another example: if 22 of 
the 66 teachers ranked a book 5, 22 ranked it 
3, and 22 ranked it 1, the total would be 
(22X5)+(22X3)+(22K1)=198. 198+66= 
3, the average ranking the book would 
receive in this case. 


To Bookkeeping Teachers: 


Eight different reports have been pre- 
pared as a result of the analyses of 
various bookkeeping texts and have been 
sent to you. Some of these reports gave 
you data of minor importance for use in 
evaluating the texts. Other reports 
contained very significant data. As a 
consequence it is necessary that weights 
be assigned to the various reports in 
order that proper values be given to the 


respective rankings of the books. Please 
determine the value of each report on 
the scale of 100. In other words, assign 
weights to each of the reports in such 
quantity that the sum of all the weights 
equals 100. Record the weights on the 
enclosed blank and mail it to Florence 
D. Fuller, 342 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. This blank and all other 
blanks should be in the office before 
February 25, 1929. 


The median weights will be used in 
preparing the final ranking of the texts. 


SUGGESTED WEIGHTS FOR 
BOOKKEEPING EVALUATION 
REPORTS 


"" Name of Teacher "Name of School 


Name of Report ee 


ees A eae ea ne ene ne ee eR ae wEaees rot 
Number Weights 
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I. Outstanding Characteristics 
of the Text 


Manner of Development of 

the Texts ; 
Training and Experience of 

the Authors ; 
Illustrations and Mechanical 

Make-up 

. Content of the Text 

VI. Summaries, Tests, Reviews, 

Aids, and Prices 

Sets and Business Forms 


Order, Methods, and Pre- 
sentation : 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


VII. 
VIII. 


TOTAL 100 





(Fill in weights and send to 342 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. This blank should be, 
in the office before February 25, 1929.) 





The following are the median weights 
assigned to each report as the result of the 
above ballot: 

I. Outstanding Characteristics 
Claimed for the Text . cane 5 


To: Teachers of Bookkeeping 
The final report on the evaluation of 
the bookkeeping textbooks is attached. 


The representatives of two of the pub- 
lishing companies have pointed out some 
errors in the reports of the analyses of 
their respective texts. A summary of 
these errors is enclosed. Please study 
these corrections to determine whether 
they would materially change the opin- 
ion you have formed in regard to the 
final rankings of the texts. 


Now that you have the final results of 
the evaluation, make any additional 
study you deem necessary before the 
meeting at 4:00 P. M. on Thursday, 
March 7, Room 159, Polytechnic High 
School. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD BE PRES- 
ENT AT THIS. MEETING OR SEND HIS 
SIGNED PROXY WITH SOME OTHER 
TEACHER. 


This report is composed of four tables. 
These tables give the following informa- 
tion: 


Table I: ‘‘Key For All Reports and 











II. Manner of Development of the Text 10 Weightings.’’ This table makes it pos- 
III. Training and Experience of Authors 5 sible for you to determine to which book 
IV. Illustrations and Mechanical Make- the data in each of the eight reports 
up.. 10 which we have sent to you refer. The 
V. Content of the Texts by Semesters 20 median weightings obtained from the 
VI. Summaries, Tests, arene Aids, “Suggested Weights for Bookkeeping 
and Prices. ...... --.++++: 10  Eyaluation Reports’ are shown in the 
VII. Sets and Business Forms. . .. 15 right hand column of this table. 
VIII. Order & Method of Presentation, 
First Semester....... 20 Table II: ‘‘Average Ranking of Texts.’’ 
— This table was the result of the sum of 
95 the ranks for each text on each report 
FINAL REPORT 
TABLE I—KEY FOR REPORTS AND WEIGHTINGS 
Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book | Book 
A B Cc D E F G Wts 
REPORT | 
I, Outstanding Characteristics| | 
Claimed . - II VII Vv I VI III IV 5 
II. Manner of Development. . ee VI IV VII V II III 10 
III. Experience & Training of | . 
Authors. VII Vv III VI IV I II 5 
IV. Illustrations & Mechanical 
Make-Up VI IV II Vv III VII I 10 
V. Content of Texts by Semes- 
ters. , Vv III I IV II VI VII 20 
VI. Summaries, Tests, Reviews, 
Aids, and Prices. aes II VII III I Vv VI 10 
VII. Sets & Business Forms. Spat III I VI II VII IV Vv 15 
VIII. Order & Method of Presen- 
tation, First Semester... ... II VII Vv I VI III IV 20 


























(Concluded on page 309) 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 
by 
W. J. KLOPP,* PH. D. 


Director of Teaching 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Long Beach, California 


HERE are many secondary schools in 
America employing research experts 
and counsellors who give some serious 

consideration to problems involving classifi- 
cation of pupils and courses of study which 
have a direct bearing on the improvement of 
teaching. Woodrow Wilson High School of 
Long Beach, California, is the 
first school which has definitely 
entered upon a program for 
the improvement of teaching 
through the establishment of 
a Vice Principalship whose sole 
function is supervision and 
direction of teaching technique. 

In assuming the responsi- 
bility of this position as an 
experimental project, untried 
and without established criteria 
upon which to build a pro- 
gram, it seemed at least ju- 
dicious to begin with the 
following premises, viz.: that 
the faculty was selected upon 
the basis of professional train- 
ing and experience; that the 
teachers had been exposed to modern theories 
of educational psychology, educational tests 
and measurements, educational philosophy, 
general and special educational methods, and 
were at least familiar with some research on 
the matter of individual differences as 
affecting classroom procedure; that each 
teacher had several years experience in 
teaching the subject of his major interest or 
closely related to it; that each teacher had 
mastered the mechanics of classroom pro- 
cedure and had made some progress in the 
development of a method of teaching which 
stood the test of research with regard to its 
relative value as contrasted with other 
methods. All of these factors were carefully 
noted and emphasized in the first general 
conferences with the groups or departments. 
There being no heads of departments, and 
since all administrative matters were disposed 
of by the administrative staff headed by the 
high school principal, and since the courses 
of study were created by experts in the central 
office of the system, there remained only one 
significant problem for each department and 
each teacher in the department to solve, that 
of the improvement of teaching. 





Tee ete tT 


= S| = 
THM eel 4 


Te TTS MITTS TT K 


It seemed preposterous to many that one 
man should assume the role of a composite 
of all heads of departments from Physical 
Education to Sewing and from Commercial 
Education to Music, and well it may, since 
those heads functioned in every capacity 
imaginable save in that most important 
capacity of the improvement of 
teaching. However, after the 
teachers were informed that 
the multitude of clerical de- 
tails, which once occupied the 
attention of teachers during 
many long and late hours, were 
delegated to the administra- 
tive officials, and that they 
were to focus their attention 
entirely upon a_ study of 
methods and technique for 
classroom functioning so that 
the objectives, which were 
claimed for each department, 
might be rnore fully realized 
they responded without a dis- 
senting voice and set them- 
selves to the task assigned. 

Departmental conferences were scheduled 
at hours most convenient to all teachers for 
the consideration of the following problems: 


eee STD 


1. The problem of classroom organization 
for the development of greater dispatch 
in the mechanical details thus saving 
valuable time for the real purpose of 
teaching. Such factors as seating for 
taking the roll, passing of papers and 
collecting papers, etc. 

2. The problem of records of achievement 
of pupils, incompleted work, notebooks, 
reports of pupils, make-up work, etc. 
This problem seemed trivial until we 
discovered a pathetic need for greater 
uniformity and more scientific methods 
of keeping such records. 


3. The problem of developing “teaching 
units” for each subject in each depart- 
ment of from three to four weeks in 
length, this for greater uniformity 
within the department, in the presenta- 
tion of the essential elements of each 
unit and for the supplementation of 
these elements by uniformly selected 
references, and to form a basis for the 


*Lecturer in the Summer Session of the University of Southern California. 
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establishment of a more comprehensive 
testing program for each unit. 


4. Acareful study of the nature and char- 
acter of the lesson assignment. 


5. The time and place for the supervised 
study period during the class period. 


6. The relative merits of the Socialized 
recitation in the Social Sciences and in 
any other department where it ap- 
peared to find a place of value and 
profit. 


7. The relative merits of methods of 
teaching and the best methods of 
arriving at a selection best suited to 
the class. 


8. A study of the best types of questions 
for testing; the number of questions for 
each teaching unit; the need for uni- 
formity in scoring tests; the value of 
a composite distribution for the assign- 
ment of grades; the 





The teachers were immediately made con- 
scious that the supervisor came for a purpose 
and they were conscious of the purpose. This 
eliminated all semblance of “supervision,” 
and opened the way for direct cooperation in 
the solution of certain specific problems. 


I shall not attempt to give a complete 
report of the findings, in my course of super- 
vision, with regard to each of these problems, 
but will attempt to indicate some of the out- 
standing needs as I discovered them in each 
department. 

With regard to the first problem, there 
were many teachers who had reduced the 
mechanics of classroom procedure to a mini- 
mum and were devoting the full period to the 
appointed task, but not all. Hence I found 
that the total amount of time devoted to each 
teaching unit varied in proportion to the 
time saved at the beginning of the period. 
This proved to be a significant problem since 

I also found that that 





effective value of 
using a composite 
distribution to 
stimulate interest 
and intra-group 
competition. 


9. How to use the test 
results for diagnos- 
tic purposes so as to 
enrich the assign- 
ments for the su- 
perior and _ save 
mortality at the 
other end of the dis- 
tribution. 


10. How to capitalize 
upon the special 





“In 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting, 
the keynote is mastery of 
the fundamentals. 
should be the keynote of 
every academic 
taught in the high schools. 
The plan of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping comes closer 
to the ideal, as Morrison 
puts it, than any other 
academic subject organ- 
ized for teaching, todate.’’ 
—W. J. Klopp, Ph. D. 


same teacher found diffi- 
culty in covering the work 
of the unit within the 
allotted time and hence 
the class suffered which 
was evidenced by the 
results of the unit tests. 
All things being equal, it 
required superior teaching 
to offset this loss of time 
and break even with the 
other classes. 

Concerning the second 
problem, in certain de- 
partments there appeared 
to be inadequate records 
of progress made by the 
group, resulting in too 


That 


subject 








talents of members 
of the group and save the too fre- 
quent tendency to thwart interest by 
forcing submission and attention to 
tedious repetitions. 


11. The problem of eliminating tardiness by 
“nickel quizzes” at the sound of the 
bell. 


12. The best methods of conducting a 
“rapid fire drill’ especially with regard 
to reviews. 


Many other questions have arisen since 
the beginning of the project and it is not to be 
construed by the reader that these problems 
have all been fully discussed nor completely 
solved. The fact remains however that the 
teachers no longer find concern in administra- 
tive details and are happy to devote their 
entire time to the solution of these and many 
other problems which appear during the 
pursuit of their respective tasks. 


Only a few of these problems could be 
considered at the first conference and only 
in a very limited way, but the nucleus gave 
the director an opportunity for individual 
guidance and an excellent opportunity for 
supervision of the work in the classroom. 


much subjective evalua- 
tion of pupil success by the teachers. The 
interpretation of the course of study with re- 
gard to the organization and use of note-books 
was so varied that some failed to require any 
at all, while others indulged in the criminal 
procedure of destruction of valuable literature 
for the purpose of accumulating abundance 
of choice works of art and literature, none of 
which was ever used for review or even 
analysis for credit. I might add that this 
practice was and is not alone confined to ghis 
particular school, but in my experience of 
training teachers in service in a large city, I 
found many reputed teachers basing their 
teaching success on such malicious practice. 
Incompleted and make-up work was scarcely 
ever recorded except by the assignment of 
a zero grade, and no definite plan existed for 
the correction of such a practice. 


One of the most interesting problems grew 
out of problems 3 and 8. In the absence of 
well defined teaching units within the depart- 
ment, and especially where two or more 
teachers were teaching the same unit of work 
in the semester, there was a very decided 
variation with regard to the amount of con- 
tent taught, the nature of the content, the 
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elements in the content stressed, and the 
amount of supplementary material offered, 
within the same period of time. And there 
was a surprising variation found in the type, 
character and comprehensiveness of the tests 
given to each class by each teacher, making 
the results of the work in the department 
incomparable, irrelevant, and the grades of 
unequal relative value. I know that this is 
not always true in every department and in 
every school, but I am confident that more 
schools and more departments are functioning 
on this plan than on a plan where uniformity 
and agreement is established. This is due to 
the fact that standardized tests for each 
teaching unit are lacking, and also courses of 
study fail to aid the teachers in breaking up 
the assigned work into units. Even where 
this is true I find that teachers differ with 
regard to the essential elements in each 
unit to receive major stress. These problems 
are easy to solve once the teachers have 
agreed upon the teaching unit and upon the 
major elements in each unit. It naturally 
follows then that a comprehensive test cover- 
ing both the elements in the text assignments 
and the references, is needed, and that a 
definite period must be agreed upon for the 
teaching of this unit so as to make the 
measured results comparable. 


It has been said that such a method would 
tend to mechanize teaching and rob the 
teacher of exercising initiative and originality. 
My answer is, that the selection of the funda- 
mental elements in an assignment is not sub- 
jective any more than is the problem of 
mastery subjective. All the originality and 
initiative that God gave the teachers can 
most excellently be exercised in the develop- 
ment of a technique by means of which 
mastery may be assured and the objectives 
may best be realized. As soon as teachers 
found that their respective classes were tested 
by a test that involved the elements taught, 
and that these tests were uniformly scored, 
and grades were assigned on the basis of a 
composite distribution, they were ready to 
compete and so were their pupils, and all 
were anxious to know the results. 


Having been a member of the School of 
Education Faculty of a large university, 
wieere the Biological Curve formed the basis 
for many a class lecture, and where thousands 
of teachers were instructed as to its applica- 
tion to the teaching situation, I know that its 
misuse has been current in the high schools 
and colleges throughout the land. I also know 
that the effect of the use of this measuring 
device has been felt within the student body 
of these institutions. 


Probably one of the most glaring evidences 
of the injustice wrought by the use of this 
“Curve” came under my observation in the 
commercial department of my school. ‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” is 
used and the teacher gave the tests furnished 
by the South-Western Publishing Company, 
covering the first and second units, to five 


classes. The tests were scored and a fre- 
quency distribution of the results made. Not 
being familiar with established norms pro- 
vided for each test, she applied the usual 
Biological Curve to the distribution and 
assigned 7% A’s, 24% B’s, 38% C’s, etc., to 
each class. Since there were about the same 
number of pupils enrolled in each class the 
same number of grades were assigned to 
each class. Even if she had taken the com- 
posite of all classes and applied the curve she 
then would have received only 7% A’s, 
regardless of the nature and character of the 
groups or the nature and character of the 
teaching. When she showed me the results 
I explained to her that the South-Western 
Publishing Company had established a norm 
based on twenty thousand cases for these 
tests, and that if she applied this norm to her 
classes, she would probably discover a sur- 
prising change in the results. Seventy-five 
percent of her composite groups received 
grades of A and B, and the rest were given a 
C grade. There were no D’s and no F’s 
meted out to any one. 


The comprehensiveness of these tests, their 
validity and reliability, and the establish- 
ment of the norms, all have contributed to 
the development of a standard of teaching 
which is far beyond that of any other depart- 
ment of the school. The report of the findings 
of composite grades has been a real stimulus 
for classes and has created intra-departmental 
group competition which has been very whole- 
some, and what is more, there is absolutely 
no evidence that pupils are losing sight of the 
objectives as is frequently claimed on such a 
competitive basis. We must remember that 
pupils must .get the “Competitive Spirit” 
if they hope to succeed in life, and this must 
grow out of mastery of the fundamental 
elements in the content presented and out of 
the wide application of these elements in life 
situations. Objectives have only meaning 
in so far as they have been translated into 
mastery experience, and elements to have 
meaning when mastered must find applica- 
tion in life. 


An outstanding problem is the problem of 
the superior child who has special interests 
and becomes fatigued with the daily class 
routine. Like the chimpanzee in Kohler’s 
experiment, when the task to be performed 
by the child is beneath his dignity, it has 
little charm for him. The pupil in the second 
year of bookkeeping who finds an opportunity 
to assist his neighbor grocer in the develop- 
ment of a system of bookkeeping for his 
business, should receive the guidance and 
encouragement of the teacher in the project 
and should be given full credit for the same. 
The same should be done in a course in house- 
hold management or home nursing or print- 
ing, etc. In fact we find such projects profit- 
able to the school as well as the child. In one 
department the pupils spend much time in 


(Concluded on page 276) 
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Head of the Commercial Department 
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HE leaders among commercial educa- 
tion experts in the universities must 
view the rank and file of the high school 

commercial teachers with considerable im- 
patience. For many years such university 
leaders, and other experts, have been pointing 
out deficiencies in the secondary curriculum. 
But the high school teachers apparently have 
go complacently on, indifferent to the 
criticisms and recommendations of the ex- 
perts.: It is true that the last few years have 


witnessed some impressive changes in the. 


curriculum, but not enough to be called 
revolutionary. 

It is assumed that studies in curriculum 
building should be made only by those who 
are in close touch or contact with the work of 
the secondary schools. The teachers of the 
high schools and our commercial leaders 
must, to use a trite phrase, ‘get together on 
this thing.” This paper is written by one of 
the high school teachers with the view of 
adding to the contributions which that group 
has already made. Far from being com- 
placent and disinterested, the high school 
teachers are intensely interested in the evolu- 
tion of the curriculum and are ready to follow 
the leadership of any Moses who appears to 
carry a Divine mandate. Unfortunately for 
the leaders, the high school teachers must 
first be convinced before they will follow with 
curriculum changes. 


In the first place, we do not accuse our 
leaders of wobbling, but we observe that the 
ascendency is held at different times by 
opposing schools of thought. Both schools 
agree, however, on the one principle, viz., 
that our traditional shorthand and book- 
keeping curricula are all wrong. A few years 
ago we were advised to make our curriculum 
less elementary and to devote less time to the 
training in a few particular skills. Rather, 
we should teach our commercial students 
more of economics and business relationships, 
thereby preparing for the more remote respon- 
sibilities of financial leadership. We heard 
statements that the high schools were con- 
ducting a “‘clerk mill’? and that we were not 
giving to our pupils any “philosophy of 
business.” 

Today, the pendulum seems to be swinging 
in the opposite direction. The job of the 
business clerk has been analyzed. We have 
had presented to us units of subject-matter in 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 
which are, indeed, a far cry from the phil- 
osophy of business described above. The 
despised clerk mill has been reinstated. A 
glance at the Detroit Program of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation will show 
how completely we have returned to the study 
of the skills required for success in the junior 
job. These opposite extremes at once caution 
us to weigh carefully the arguments which are 
presented before we undertake a drastic 
revision of our subject materials. As between 
the two extremes, logic compels us to conclude 
that the former school is more nearly in 
accord with the accepted aims for secondary 
education than those who would emphasize 
the skill training. Both have much to be 
said in their favor, but both have violated 
some of the principles which I shall attempt 
to set forth here. 


I. CRITICS OF THE COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM OFTEN IGNORE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES OR 
MISINTERPRET ACTUAL CONDI- 
TIONS. 


We learn from both of these groups that 
we should not teach the subjects of Shorthand 
and Bookkeeping to so many students. The 
comprehensive high school program provides 
for exploration and freedom of individual 
choice. Some of our critics apparently believe 
that the teachers of the secondary schools are 
deliberately pushing people into the steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping courses. These 
courses are offered as elective courses and 
their election becomes a problem of guidance 
as between the teacher on the one hand and 
the parent of the pupil on the other. In “A 
New Conception of Office Practice’? by Mr. 
Frederick G. Nichols and others (Harvard 
University Press, 1927) are these words, 


“It hardly seems right to encourage 
boys and girls to devote two or more 
years to shorthand in the face of what 
seems to be a moral certainty that most 
of them, at least nine out of every ten, 
will make little or no use of this subject 
in office work or elsewhere.” 


The teachers of the high schools submit that 
they do not encourage boys and girls to study 
shorthand—they study it without encourage- 
ment. Actually, there is no subject taught 
which is opposed more vigorously from the 
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guidance standpoint. Academic teachers 
traditionally oppose its election. Commercial 
teachers fight daily with the problem of steer- 
ing the inferior pupils away from it, and yet 
the elections continue to grow. The conclu- 
sion that teachers are encouraging its election 
is unfounded. Even when offered hand in 
hand with other commercial subjects in a 
well-balanced curriculum, the elections in 
Shorthand usually are far in excess of those 
in any other subject except Typewriting. 


The high school vocational counsellor is 
unable to predict, even up to the date of 
graduation, just what type of clerical job the 
student will fill. But the various surveys of 
office jobs show the need for such large 
numbers of skills that the pupil cannot 
possibly prepare for all of them in the secon- 
dary school. Since it is impossible for the 
high school to send each commercial student 
through a uniform course of training, calcu- 
lated to produce a sort of ‘composite’ clerk, 
it does the next best thing, which is to offer 
different choices of training and permit the 
student to take his choice. 


It is true that we can work into the subject- 
matter of each of these courses certain mini- 
mum essentials which should be known to all 
office workers, but we cannot in a tax-sup- 
ported institution deprive large groups of 
students of the privilege of studying the 
subjects which they choose. Our first con- 
clusion.is that leaders in curriculum reform 
sometimes ignore administrative difficulties 
which block the adoption of their plans. 


II. IN THE MAIN, A VOCATIONAL 
CURRICULUM IS INFLUENCED BY 
THE NATURAL LAW OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. 


In connection with the attack which is 
made upon Shorthand and Bookkeeping as 
subjects in the secondary schools, we reach 
another conclusion, viz., that the critics are 
ignoring the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. We find that the patrons of the 
schools are in closer touch than we think with 
the employment situation in the community. 
They know of the girl who failed to receive 
a job because she could not do stenographic 
work, or of the girl who received promotion 
because she knew the principles of double 
entry bookkeeping. One cannot admit the 
law of supply and demand elsewhere and 
deny its existence in the election of subjects 
in the high school. 


It is true that a large percentage of those 
who begin the study of Shorthand never 
become stenographers. But the same is true 
to a more or less degree in all fields of training. 
It is also true that the supply exceeds the 
demand, but here again is a condition that 
exists in almost every trade, or profession. 
The demand for a given type of worker 
increases in proportion to such factors as skill 
required, time required in training, etc. 
With these factors in mind, it is evident that 
there is a greater demand for competent 


stenographers than for miscellaneous clerks, 
salespersons, etc. In our city there are many 
applicants for jobs of this type, but the well- 
trained stenographer is not long in finding 
work. Is not this the reason for the heavy 
elections in these courses? 


For the same reason the courses in business 
relationships, in commercial geography, eco- 
nomics, business organization and administra- 
tion, receive few elections because of the 
difficulty the counsellor has in causing stu- 
dents to see the more remote need for work 
of this type. One cannot conclude that be- 
cause enrollments in these theory courses are 
small that commercial teachers are not 
honestly trying to build them up. 


III. CRITICS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM SOMETIMES DO NOT 
DISCRIMINATE WISELY BETWEEN 
JOB OPERATIONS REQUIRING LITTLE 
TRAINING AND OPERATIONS RE- 
QUIRING MANY MONTHS OF INTEN- 
SIVE TRAINING. 


Our community is full of addressing ma- 
chines. Need we be alarmed because we do 
not provide ourselves with a battery of these 
machines in order to give the few minutes 
instruction required for their operation? We 
are advised to install buzzers in order to give 
training in the technique of messenger 
service. We are to instruct our pupils as to 
the proper method of sticking pins into 
papers and how to push frozen staples into a 
stapling machine. 

We are told that we must teach the opera- 
tion of the bookkeeping machine and the 
calculator apparently, with no difference 
in the emphasis as between the two. For 
professional achievement of the first order, 
some two hundred and seventy clock hours 
are required for training in the operation of 
the calculating machine. This is the time 
devoted to the course by the private schools 
of the Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany and they admit only high school gradu- 
ates to their courses. For a high school to 
undertake much less time for this training is 
to say that the objective is only a survey of 
the possibilities of the machine and of the 
barest fundamentals in its operation. On the 
other hand, the manufacturers of bookkeep- 
ing machines insist that any bright girl, 
especially one who has studied bookkeeping, 
can learn to operate the machine in ten days 
to three weeks and will develop proficiency 
later on the job. Certainly, these two skills 
cannot be placed in the curriculum on the 
same basis when there is such a wide differ- 
ence in their training requirements. 


Who, then, can justify the expenditure of 
a large sum of money for training in the public 
school of a technique which can be learned 
so easily as the operation of a bookkeeping 
machine? Furthermore, the relative number 
of people engaged in this work is quite small. 
A recent publication suggested an equipment 
lay-out of bookkeeping machines for a com- 
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mercial department in a secondary school. 
Investigation reveals that this lay-out of 
machines would be sufficient to take care of 
all of the bookkeeping work of four large 
industrials in the City of Indianapolis, each 
of which claims to be the largest institution 
of its kind in the world. For example, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., largest manufacturers of saws 
in the world, uses two bookkeeping machines 
in its entire organization. For the same 
reasons one cannot justify the installation of 
billing machines. With calculating machines 
the story is different, leading us to suggest 
a general principle regarding machine in- 
structions: 


IV. WHERE EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
ITS REQUIRED, THE WORK CANNOT BE 
JUSTIFIED IF THE PERIOD OF TRAIN- 
ING IS RELATIVELY SHORT, UNLESS 
THE MACHINE ITSELF HAS VALUE IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


Thus, a school can well afford to own 
different types of duplicating machines, check 
protectors, listing machines, etc., but no 
school has need for a billing machine, a book- 
keeping machine, or a graphotype for making 
addressograph stencils. Therefore, since the 
period of training for the operation of these 
machines is so short, they will not pay for 
themselves in their utility value to the school. 
Where the period required for training is long, 
then the installation is justifiable, even though 
the expenditure is great. We would even 
justify the installation of calculating machines 
for short unit courses, provided a sufficiently 
large number of students could receive the 
instruction. The time will come, however, 
when we will no longer think of a short unit 
course in calculating machine operation than 
we would now think of a short unit course in 
the operation of the typewriter. On the other 
hand, there never can be anything but a short 
unit course in the operation of the book- 
keeping machine. The student of the book- 
keeping machine should be well grounded in 
the principles of double entry bookkeeping. 
How inconsistent it is to advise against 
instruction in bookkeeping and at the same 
time to suggest the installation of the book- 
keeping machine! Had we not better give 
the student training in bookkeeping and 
introduce him to the bookkeeping machine 
privately after his graduation? 


V. MANY INVESTIGATORS IN MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING TO THE COM- 
MERCIAL CURRICULUM HAVE BEEN 
UNSCIENTIFIC IN THEIR COLLEC- 
TION AND USE OF STATISTICS. 


For example, there has been a tendency to 
base some of the most profound conclusions 
upon mere expression of opinion—data which 
can hardly merit the designation of statistics. 
The majority of office managers may have an 
opinion that certain subjects can be, and 
should be, taught in the high schools. They 
may be right, but the majority of philosophers 


once thought that the world was flat. The 
perusal of reports of studies based upon 
opinions, whether of business men, teachers, 
or office workers, Jeaves the reader completely 
perplexed in the maze of contradictions and 
inconsistencies. To attempt to base any final 
conclusions upon such data is folly. 


We have profited immensely through sur- 
veys showing the numbers engaged in each 
of the occupational groups among young 
office workers. But it is another matter to 
apply these same figures to the problein of 
curriculum building in the secondary school 
and arrive at far-reaching conclusions. If it 
be shown that more than 60 percent of all 
commercial workers are not basically steno- 
graphic or bookkeeping, by what logic do we 
conclude that 60 percent of all high school 
students taking commercial work should be 
taking subjects other than stenography or 
bookkeeping? If more than half of our com- 
mercial workers are engaged in retail selling, 
does it follow that more than half of the sub- 
ject matter presented in the high school 
commercial course should be in the field of 
retail selling? Is the school obligated to give 
instruction in all of these tasks, and in pro- 
portion as they exist in the business office? 
Such conclusions ignore such factors as these: 
(a) the length of the training period required 
for each of the occupational groups, (b) the 
availability of cheaper and untrained labor 
for the less important tasks, (c) the limited 
time which the pupil may devote to com- 
mercial training during his high school course, 
(d) the necessity for specialization within 
the commercial curriculum itself. 


In this latter respect it should be remem- 
bered that the commercial curriculum in the 
secondary schools probably never will offer 
training for all of the multitudinous tasks 
and skills found in the junior job. It would 
be unwise to attempt it even if it were possible 
to accomplish it. There is left for the high 
school the alternative of selecting a few of the 
business tasks which are particularly well- 
adapted to high school instruction, which 
prepare for the higher wage levels in business 
employment, and which are in local demand, 
and give the best possible training in these 
tasks. To criticize a high school for doing this 
is as illogical as to criticize our Purdue 
University in Indiana for training engineers 
when the University should know that only 
a small percentage of all profitably employed 
people are engineers. Many are salesmen, 
street car operators, printers, laborers, and 
the like. Yet the University continues in its 
rather narrow field, realizing that some trades 
need no training while training in other 
trades and professions must be cared for by 
other agencies. 


The curriculum survey should deal with 
students who have left the school and who are 
now engaged in the business life of the com- 
munity. That is, it should begin at the school 
and follow its own product, rather than in 
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the other direction. The test for Purdue 
University is, do a reasonable number of her 
graduates qualify for the jobs for which they 
were trained? The high school should know 
how well the training of the commercial 
student is functioning on the job, not neces- 
sarily what ratios exist among widely different 
office groups. Knowing the ratios of the 
various office groups and something of the 
requirements in skill, for the completion of 
each task, the school is in a position to im- 
prove its curriculum. To say that the school 
should give training in all of the fifty or more 
clerical duties usually discovered in these 
surveys is to suggest a task impossible of 
achievement. It remains for the curriculum 
builder to select those tasks which are (not 
the most common) but the most difficult 
tasks common to all office jobs. He can dis- 
continue the training when it is evident that 
it no longer meets the needs of the workers. 


A survey of this kind was conducted in 
May, 1928, to discover the occupational 
experiences of the stenographic graduates 
of the Manual Training High School in 
Indianapolis. The study covered all graduates 
of our stenographic course for the past four 
years. (This survey was the last professional 
contribution of our late Mr. J. Dyson Main, 
who worked out the problem under the direc- 
tion of Dean H. C. Smith of Indiana Univer- 
sity). Of these graduates, who were trained 
specifically for a stenographic or secretarial 
job, 92% were doing or had done typing, 
87.8% were doing or had done filing, 85.4% 
were doing or had done dictation work, 67 %— 
telephone work, 36.6%—pen bookkeeping, 
35.4%—general clerical, 28% —stencil cut- 
ting, 28%—calculating machine work, 22%— 
addressing machine work, 18%—Miultigraph, 
14.6%—Dictaphone, 10%Ditto Duplicator, 
and with a very small percentage scattered 
over a dozen unimportant tasks. To sum- 
marize, nearly all of these graduates were 
doing exactly what they had been trained to 
do, with the weak spot in our instruction 
centering on the addressograph and the calcu- 
lating machine. Before the study was made 
we had included in the course a short-unit 
course in calculating machine operation. All 
of the other operations listed above are 
taught in our secretarial training course 
except the operation of the addressing ma- 
chine. Of the eighteen people who operate 
addressing machines, only five thought that 
instruction in the high school would have 
been of any benefit to them. While Mr. Main 
was attempting to check the sufficiency of 
content in our Secretarial Training course, 
the conclusion from the curriculum stand- 
point is that Shorthand, Typewriting, Filing, 
and Bookkeeping are completely justified 
from a vocational standpoint in our high 
school. 


High school teachers sometimes suspect 
that people not in close contact with our work 
do not appreciate some of our difficulties. 
Preparation for a vocation is one of our most 


important objectives in secondary education 
but it is only one and there are five or six 
more that are just as important. This means 
a sharing of the curriculum with other in- 
terests. In most states the proportion of 
vocational subjects which each student may 
select is limited. Before we can begin to teach 
the pupil, we must first enable him to find 
himself. This finding process often is incom- 
plete until the end of the tenth year, and even 
then the pupil may be very hazy in his plans 
for the future. 

Then, before we can move out into some of 
the more specialized subjects, we find it 
necessary to give careful training in the 
fundamentals. A survey of office jobs shows 
many tasks which require a sound knowledge 
of arithmetic, spelling, oral or written English, 
and like subjects. Finally, when all of these 
objectives are accomplished to the best of our 
abilities and a minimum of training is given 
in some skill or technique, the student has 
taken his first job. Then we are charged on 
the one hand with having neglected his 
training in the larger aspects of business 
training, and on the other with having omitted 
numerous motor skills which are essential for 
success in our machine age. 


In a more serious vein, the high school 
teachers deeply appreciate the contributions 
which are coming to them from outside 
sources for aid in curriculum construction. 
There was once a time when methods of 
teaching held our undivided attention. For- 
tunately, we are now giving more time to 
what we should teach. Out of our study must 
surely come a sane and sound prograin of 
studies in secondary commercial education. 








SOME FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


(Continued from page 272) 


writing short stories and poetry for magazines 
for which they receive both credit and money. 

Much more might be said on the problems 
and especially on the problem of the assign- 
ment, for this is without doubt one of the 
leading factors in the improvement of teach- 
ing, and one which requires more careful 
consideration, since upon it depends mastery. 
No child can master that which he does not 
understand, hence it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to make each assignment clear as to 
its significant elements and their relation to 
both the previous assignment and to that 
which follows. 


I might say in conclusion that the problem 
of methods will require a scientific analysis of 
studies in the field, before an attempt shall 
be made to vary present methods too radi- 
cally. In some instances however experi- 
mental means are being created for the study 
of the relative merits of methods to be used 
in certain departments. This type of tech- 
nique will require time and patience and will 
be deferred until next year. 
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YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE A BETTER LETTER 
IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 
by 
ROBERT RAY AURNER* 
University of Wisconsin 


URING the course of each year I have 
occasion to give a good many lectures 
over the country on the subject of 

the business letter and how it may be im- 
proved. At the close of these lectures someone 
nearly always asks ‘“‘What do you consider 
the single greatest asset which a man ought 
to have if he is to become a good letter 
writer?”’ To this I always reply: ‘‘A flexible 
command of English qualified at all times 
by sincerity and courtesy.” 

The greatest business au- 
thorities in America today 
assert freely that good English 
has a most important relation 
to good business. There are 
two reasons for this. First, the 
habitual use of good English, 
whether in speaking or writing, 
helps the user to make a good 
impression on those with whom 
he deals. A smooth control of 
the English language is a hall 
mark of distinction available 
to Everyman. Ease in speaking 
and writing is a form of per- 
sonal power. If you doubt this 
point, watch the way the con- 
versation swings at the next 
social affair you attend. Second, the com- 
mand of English makes it possible to con- 
vey ideas effectively to other people. From 
the standpoint of ultimate profit, for ex- 
arnple, it helps a man to do more business. 
The world of commerce moves to the exchange 
of ideas. The more clearly and forcibly A can 
transmit his sales ideas to B, the greater the 
volume of sales that may result. Benjamin 
Franklin and President Lincoln are two of 
history’s great figures who recognized the 
value of the command of a language. With 
no chance to secure a formal education, yet 
desiring to wield power and influence, each 
set systematically about the task of learning 
to write well. And today Franklin’s letters 
and Lincoln’s speeches are models of force 
and lucidity. 

In discussing how to write better business 
letters, I cannot help but refer to the fact 
that ‘‘the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Accurate English, whether written or spoken, 
is simply a necessary part of decent manners. 
It is as great a social error to dress one’s 
thoughts in slovenly attire as it is to dress 
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one’s body in slovenly attire. The business 
man of today finds it a matter of common 
courtesy to see that the kind of writing which 
leaves his office is clear, simple, accurate. 
You will perhaps remember that there occurs, 
in the Book of Job, the significant exclama- 
tion: “How forcible are right words!”” And 
Disraeli, you may recall, once remarked, 
“With words we govern men.” 


WHAT EXAMINING 
THOUSANDS OF 
DICTATED LETTERS 
HAS REVEALED 


Business men ask me fre- 
quently, after I have finished 
speaking on some phase of 
business writing, what I find 
to be the worst fault in dicta- 
tion. During recent months 
thousands of dictated letters 
have passed before me for con- 
structive analysis. In these 
thousands of letters I find five 
fundamental and commonly re- 
current faults. Here they are 
as they have come under my 
observation: 


1. The form of the letter. 

2. The opening sentence. 

3. The closing sentence. 

4. Time worn stock phraseology. 

5. The underlying tone of the letter. 
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Now suppose we expand each of these 
points more fully with detailed comments 
and concrete illustrations. 


(1) Take, for example, the matter of letter 
form. It has only been during the past few 
years that the form of the letter has come to 
be considered as at all important. Of late it 
has been recognized that when a man writes 
a letter he is paying, in point of fact, for costly 
advertising space. The space measures 
83” x 11” in most cases and actually costs him 
anywhere from thirty-five cents up to a dollar 
and sometimes more. As a result better type- 
written layout is coming in for more emphasis. 
To create a good first visual impression white 
space is more liberally used after the fashion 
of current display advertising tendencies. It 
is coming to be recognized that many an 


*Mr. Aurner is a Professor in the Department of Business Administration of the School of Com- 
merce and is a well-known authority on the subject of Business Letter Writing. He has been broad- 
casting a series of lectures on ‘‘Better Business Letters’’ over Station WIM], owned by the Milwaukee 
Journal. He may be heard at 6:45 P. M. on Wednesday of each week. He is the co-author of ‘‘ Effective 
Business Letters,’’ a widely used text book in the Universities and Colleges. 
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otherwise effective letter has been ruined 
through a mistaken idea of economy in sta- 
tionery. More than one firm has made the 
costly discovery that to save the second sheet 
by crowding the first one a little may save a 
fourth of a cent—and lose forty dollars’ worth 
of prestige. 

And so today correspondence leaders train 
their stenographers to type their letters like 
pictures in a beautiful frame so that the eye 
may from the very beginning be pleased. 

(2) Sermon after sermon has been preached 
on “How to Improve Dictated First Sen- 
tences” and yet from my observation this is 
without question one of the weakest points in 
1929 letters. We still have with us constantly 
“‘We have received your letter of June 21.” 
We also have with us “Replying to your 
letter of June 21 we would say ....,”’ etc. 
And the writer so easily might have said: 
“*Thank you for your letter of June 21, giving 
us the list of tax revisions.’’ Or, to show 
pleasing action in favor of the reader, the 
writer might have begun: “‘Just as soon as 
we received your letter of June 21 we took 
immediate steps to look up the matter of’’ and 
so on. 

Three simple maxims—one might almost 
call them three simple secrets—are really all 
that a man needs to master in order to get his 
first sentences off to a flying start and tell his 
reader what he wants to know—and in- 
stantly! 


(a) Show action that has been taken. 

(b) Express pleasure or regret. 

(c) Make a specific statement; ask or 
answer a definite question. 


If none of these three exactly answers a situa- 
tion some combination of them will occasion- 
ally serve. 

Of the mistakes commonly committed in 
writing the first sentence of a letter none is 
more frequent than giving too important a 
place to the date reference of the preceding 
letter. No date reference in the world deserves 
a lead-off position, unless a legal point de- 
pends upon it. Courtesy should if possible 
lead, and the date reference should be given 
a subordinated position. : 


(3) In seven out of ten letters written by 
the average dictator the closing sentence is 
as out of date as a 1901 Stevens-Duryea motor 
car; for something like seven out of ten of 
these letters will indulge in the much too 
costly luxury of the participial conclusion, 
reading something like ‘““Trusting this will be 
satisfactory, and thanking you for past 
favors, we are.’’ What would you do if one of 
your friends walked up to you on the street 
corner and in a sing-song voice began, “‘Reply- 
ing to your statement of yesterday when I met 
you on this same corner, would say that I am 
of the opinion”’ and so on, until he came to his 
conclusion as follows “Hoping this meets 
with your approval and trusting that we shall 
have the pleasure of meeting again on this 
corner tomorrow, I beg to remain Very truly 
yours.” 


If you would like to see stupefaction written 
large on the face of one of your friends, walk 
up to him today and start some such lingo as 
is presented above, and see what he does. 

If the average business man only knew how 
much power he could add to his letters, he 
would stop dictating 

‘Looking forward to filling your order 

promptly, we are 


Very truly yours”’ 
and would change it to read 


‘“‘We look forward to filling promptly 
your order for Smith-Jones equipment. 


Yours very sincerely’’ 
He would also stop dictating 


‘Hoping this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory to you and trusting that 
we may be favored with more of your 
business in the future, we are 


Yours very truly”’ 


and he would start to dictate 


“‘We are confident that such an ar- 
rangement will prove satisfactory to 
you, and we want you to know that we 
appreciate the business you are giving 
us. 


Yours very truly’’ 


In so many cases the only difference rests 
in the verb. Why is it that the participial 
ending is so weak? Because in the first place 
the participle is the weakest form of the verb; 
and in the second place the participial formula 
has been worn out through being pounded 
out on a billion typewriter keys. 


(4) Surprising though it may seem, worn 
out and hackneyed stock phrases still persist 
in hundreds of otherwise modern communica- 
tions, and this in spite of the critical broad- 
sides leveled at them. 


Inflexible, unyielding, wooden Indian, 
double case hardened though they may be, 
the old war horses still blunder on, and so 
scores of letters ‘“‘beg to acknowledge” and 
“beg to remain’’ and ‘“‘beg to inform” and 
“beg to advise that same is at hand as per 
advice of the 7th ult’’; and as all the other 
war horses parade before us, we recognize, 
in the result, letter dictation that is but com- 
monplace and worn out in spirit, as flat as 
dishwater in human quality, as shallow as a 
pie pan in personality. 

And how simple the antidote! It consists 
of good, clear, common-sense English ad- 
dressed to the reader as a flesh and blood man 
who talks as you talk and talks carefully as 
befits a reasoned communication. Why 
resort to stock phrases when there are so 
many new and fresh ones asking to be used? 


(5) Most difficult for the average dictator 
to achieve would seem, from the evidence of 
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hundreds of analyses, to be the striking of the 
right tone in the letter. Contrast the follow- 
ing letters; note how the first one bungles the 
tone and makes everybody unhappy; note 
how the second one, by a simple transposition 
of ideas and a keen sense of tact and diplom- 
acy, smooths everything over and makes the 
customer happy. 


I 


Dear Mrs. Frederick: 


We have your letter of March 22 in 
which you ask us to change the engrav- 
ing on the silver cup you recently ordered 
from us. 


It is the policy of this firm to allow no 
returns whatsoever for alterations of this 
nature. Hence we cannot make the 
alterations as you ask. If we were to 
allow you to return this cup, we would 
have to make the allowance to many 
others, and we cannot afford to do this. 


We think any local jeweler can do the 
job for you without much trouble. Our 
suggestion is that you try F. L. Gann of 
your city. He handles some of our goods, 
and would probably do about as good a 
Job as any one. 


Regretting our inability to serve you 
better, and trusting you see our point of 
view in not wanting to violate a long 
standing rule of our company, we are 


Yours very truly, 
II 


Dear Mrs. Frederick: 

We are glad, in reply to your letter of 
March 22, relative to the re-engraving on 
your silver cup, to refer you to The Gann 
Jewelry Company, 21 North Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. This Company is 
our special representative in Madison. 

Mr. F. L. Gann will take care of the 
alteration you wish made in the engrav- 
ing and will take personal pains to see 
that the change is made to your satis- 
faction. 

It is always a pleasure to serve cus- 
tomers in every way possible. While we 
cannot, owing to a policy long estab- 
lished in the company, bear the expense 
of this alteration, we are sure that you 
will be pleased with the added con- 
venience and dispatch of having it done 
in Madison, where you will be able to 
pick out personally the style of engraving 
you prefer in the altering of the name. 

Believe us anxious to serve you when- 
ever you need further additions to your 
silver collection. 


Sincerely yours, 


Is there anyone to deny that this dictator 
improved his selling power by the coaching 
he was given in striking the right tone? 
Achieving exactly the right tone is perhaps 
one of the more difficult feats of dictation, 


and is a skill,which comes only as the result 
of continued practice. Looking back at the 
two letters I have presented above, you will 
understand why Mrs. Frederick was natur- 
ally not pleased with letter number one. The 
Company of course was quite within its 
rights and could do no other than to decline 
to make the change, but could they not have 
made the refusal more tactfully, more 
courteously, more positively? Most em- 
phatically, they could! 


The first letter lays emphasis on what it 
cannot do. It puts on an air of somewhat 
offended severity. It reasons with Mrs. 
Frederick somewhat legally. And it suggests 
the substitute measure half heartedly. In the 
final paragraph you will notice that it not 
only employs the weak participial conclusion, 
beginning “regretting and trusting’? and so 
on, but it most unskillfully adds insult to in- 
jury by banging away on “‘inability to serve”’ 
and “not wanting to violate a policy’’— 
obviously all of the “‘we and our company” 
point of view. The first letter, then, is nega- 
tive and unpleasant. 


Now look at the second. It opens on the 
note of action and courtesy, ‘““We are glad to 
refer you to” and so on. It points out in 
careful detail just how Mrs. Frederick can 
much more conveniently have the engraving 
done right in her own city, and can “‘person- 
ally pick out the style of engraving’’ in con- 
ference with the engraver himself. It shows 
an obvious interest in settling the matter to 
her satisfaction, and carefully buries the 
“policy long established’”’ deep in the middle 
of the letter. It is written from a point of 
view which keenly realizes that to Mrs. 
Frederick, the company’s policy is a su- 
premely uninteresting matter. To her the 
satisfactory re-engraving of the cup is the 
only thing that matters. And the second 
letter talks to her in just that way, by empha- 
sizing the solution to the problem, yet making 
it perfectly clear to her that the company 
cannot stand the cost. The second letter, 
then, is positive. 


Now one more thing, while we are con- 
sidering these two letters: Note carefully the 
last paragraph in the second. See how skill- 
fully a selling suggestion has been introduced: 
“Believe us anxious to serve you whenever 
you need further additions to your silver 
collection.’”’ From every standpoint, I think 
you will agree that letter number two is far 
sighted and forward looking. Its desire is to 
maintain continuing pleasant relations with 
the hope that they will lead to future profit- 
able transactions. 


One of the important factors entering into 
the development of the right tone is the kind 
of keynote which the opening sentence 
strikes. Earlier in this article I emphasized 
the importance of subordinating date refer- 
ence to the preceding letter so that it should 
not be allowed to usurp the leading position 
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of the first line. It must always be re- 
membered that the first sentence of a letter 
is analogous to the headline of an advertise- 
ment. The first sentence must therefore be 
phrased with the utmost care to courtesy 
and the right tonal keynote. 


Suppose, for illustration, we take the case 
of a bank. Every letter that leaves the bank 
is a picture of the institution and of the service 
it renders. Most banks spend time and effort 
in improving their personal contacts with the 
public, yet sadly neglect their correspondence 
contacts. We are indeed forced to look with 
some seriousness upon the statement of one 
authority that only five percent of our letters 
may be classified as good. 


To the bank as well as to all other going 
business concerns the subject of business 
letter writing is of the highest importance. 
A typical financial institution in a city of 
fifty thousand people sends out over fifty 
thousand dictated letters a year, one for 
every inhabitant of the city. Yet while this 
bank holds weekly meetings of the tellers to 
be sure that their service is right, its senior 
and junior officers go on dictating thousands 
of letters week after week, with little or no 
constructive effort given to improving them. 

Some time ago the cashier of a large bank 
brought to me a carbon copy of a brief two- 
line letter—a simple acknowledgment of the 
receipt of two checks—and asked me whether 
this letter, after all, didn’t do about every- 
thing that could be expected of it. Here is 
the letter he brought me: 


Rev. R. W. Barrett 
3356 Bascom Place 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Barrett: 


We acknowledge receipt of your two 
checks totaling $34.00 which we have 
today credited to your account. 


Very truly yours, 
R. H. Morrison 


RHM/ZL Ass’t Cashier. 

This letter, I said to him frankly, is a good 
example of one which does all the business 
apparently required of it, but which loses a 
chance for a pleasant and effective touch of 
courtesy in a purely routine matter. It would 
be far more effective to make such letters as 
this read: ‘‘Thank you for your two checks 
totaling $34.00 which we have today credited 
to your account.” or, ‘““We have promptly 
credited your two checks totaling $34.00, 
received today, to your account.”’ or, ‘“‘We 
are glad to credit to your account today the 
two checks for $34.00 which have just been 
received.”” When you multiply a letter like 
this by a hundred or two, and add up the 
total sum of courtesy which goes out from a 
bank, it begins to mount up into important 
figures. Sometimes a touch of courtesy like 
this is just the touch necessary to change a 


bank from an institution into a warm personal 
service. 


You will observe that what has been done 
in the revision of this brief letter, so routine 
in nature, is to introduce (1) courtesy first or 
(2) action first. Either device is likely to 
gratify the man to whom the letter is sent. 
It is infinitely better to strike a keynote of 
action or a keynote of courtesy, than it is to 
open with a drab reference to a totally unin- 
teresting and usually insignificant date. All 
of this has of course a very definite effect 
upon the development of the proper tone. 


In summary, then, it should be pointed out 
that of all the multitudes of errors that can 
be committed in dictating the business letter, 
the five most common are slovenly form, dull 
opening sentences, flabby closing sentences, 
threadbare stock phraseology, and unpleasant 
tone. Of these five most common weaknesses 
the first three can be largely eradicated in 
fifteen minutes by even a reasonable con- 
centration on the part of the stenographer and 
the dictator. The form of the letter is a 
responsibility which rests squarely on your 
stenographer. But the opening and closing 
sentences form together a joint responsibility 
that falls squarely on the shoulders of the 
dictator. Successfully to avoid stock phrase- 
ology requires the sternest kind of effort on 
the part of those who have had years of 
experience in business. And, finally, although 
most difficult of all in which to achieve 
mastery, the underlying tone of a letter is of 
sufficient importance to warrant continuous 
concentrated effort and unstinted practice. 


If you would be an effective letter writer, 
think in terms of fresh phrases, in terms of 
the reader and his interests, and above all 
try to be in good humor when you dictate. 





MONOGRAPH IN EDUCATION 


The University of Iowa has been publishing 
a series of Monographs in Education. Volume 
III in Research Studies in- Commercial 
Education contains reports of the proceedings 
of the 1928 Iowa Research Conference on 
Commercial Education. This Monograph 
was published in order that the many com- 
mercial teachers who find it impossible to 
attend the meetings because of extensive 
travel requirements, or of pressure of duties, 
may be able to learn the result of the scientific 
investigation in their fields of specialization 
and of the ideas suggested by the foremost 
thinkers in the field. There has been a wide 
demand for these volumes. Some colleges 
are using them as text material for courses 
in Research of Commercial Education. 
Copies for individual or class use may be 
obtained from the Department of Publications 
of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, at a rate of 50c each for Volumes I and 
II, and $1.00 for Volume III. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN COMMERCE 


by 
O. K. BURRELL 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


N ANY discussion of business education 
whether of secondary or collegiate grade, 
it is well to have in mind a definite notion 

of the philosophical or social justification of 
education in general. Does the public under- 
take to support education for the reason that 
the beneficiaries of that education will be 
enabled to earn more money or is the public 
interested in the increased productive capac- 
ity of the individual, using the term produc- 
tive capacity in its broadest sense? It has 
always appeared to me that the 
public is interested primarily 
in the contribution which the 
recipient of education will be 
able to make to the progress 
and well being of our society. 
It is true, of course, that com- 
mercial education does mean 
an increased earning capacity 
for the individual and cer- 
tainly the earning capacity of 
the individual is of great social 
importance. This increased 
earning power is not the justi- 
fication for commercial educa- 
tion however. The justification 
for commercial education, as 
for all education as a public 
function, lies in the increased 
contribution of the individual to the well 
being of our society. The increased earning 
power is not the end, it is only a reflection of 
the increased contribution of the individual. 
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In discussing the relationship between the 
university and the high school course in com- 
merce, I shall approach the subject from two 
angles: 


1. The division of functions between the 
high school commercial department and 
the collegiate school of business. What 
ought to be accomplished by the second- 
ary school? What ought to be accom- 
plished by the collegiate school of busi- 
ness? 


2. The joint problems that must be solved 
by both the high school commercial 
department and the collegiate school of 
business. 


I believe that the high school commercial 
department should do two things and two 
things only: 


1. Provide some elementary training in 
business for those students who will 
inevitably drop out of high school before 
the completion of the course. 
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2. Provide a training in the fundamentals 
of business for those students who finish 
the course such that they may take 
positions as junior workers in the com- 
mercial world. 


You will notice that I have not included 
as a specific function of the high school com- 
mercial department, the preparation of 
students for entrance to collegiate schoo!s 
of business. The reason is that the re- 
quirements of the business 
man and the requirements 
= of the collegiate school of 
= business are much the same. 
= Both desire young men and 
= women who are open minded 
= and able to express themselves 
= either in conversation or on 
= paper in a clear, simple, and 
= grammatical manner, who are 
= accurate in figures and able to 
= write neatly, rapidly, and 
= legibly. Probably the most 
= fundamental commercial sub- 
& ject is English, and the next 
= Arithmetic followed by the 
= technical subjects such as 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship and Salesmanship. 
The high school commercial department 
should concentrate upon the fundamentals of 
business. There is entire agreement between 
the business man and the collegiate schools 
of business in insisting upon and expecting 
these fundamentals. It is true, of course, 
that the business man is somewhat more in- 
terested in the technical subjects than is the 
collegiate school of business. The business 
man who is looking for a stenographer is 
more interested in the high school candi- 
date’s ability in typewriting and dictation. 
Even the business man, I suspect, is more 
interested in the high school candidate’s 
ability to spell and to punctuate correctly 
than he is in her ability to type sixty words 
a minute for fifteen minutes. 


What, then, should be accomplished by the 
collegiate school of business? The collegiate 
school of business is charged with responsi- 
bility for training for the profession of 
business. Training for the profession of 
business implies three things: 


1. Provision of a cultural background. 


2. Adequate training in the tool subjects 
or technical subjects such as Ac 
counting and Economics. 
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3. The development of business judgment 
or the application of the technical sub- 
jects to practical business situations 
calling for solution. 


At first, many collegiate schools of business 
were concerned alrnost entirely with training 
in the technical subjects consisting mainly of 
Typewriting, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. 
The latter was usually dignified by the term 
Accounting. They were described as clerk 
factories and they well deserved the term. 
They attracted an inferior type of student 
who was rather looked down upon by the 
rest of the college community. It was felt 
that if a student flunked every other course in 
college, he could at least get through the 
business school and it was generally true. 


This situation has gradually changed over 
the past decade. Collegiate schools of business 
have taken a more respectable place in the 
academic world. They are attracting students 
who are equal in every way to the students in 
other schools on the campus. The school of 
business is no longer the last resort of the 
flunker. 


The main aim of a school of business ad- 
ministration ought to be training which will 
develop the capacity to solve business prob- 
lems. There are two concepts of education 
about us. One teaches the man to know. Its 
process is a brief recapitulation of the accu- 
mulated experiences of the human race. The 
results that can be obtained under this plan 
are remarkable. The student attends lectures. 
He reads a great deal. He is able to glibly and 
smoothly recite the six characteristics of this 
or that and the five reasons for that or this 
and the four principles of something else. He 
is a scholar. He knows. The other concept of 
education starts out with a different purpose 
and ends up with an entirely different result. 
It assumes that education must enable the 
individual to meet the ever new problems of 
a changing world. It is training toward action 
rather than knowledge. The emphasis is 
upon doing rather than upon the smooth and 
precise parroting of a textbook. It asks not 
how may a man be trained to know, but how 
may a man be trained to act. Many progres- 
sive schools of business administration have 
adopted the case method of teaching which 
has long been used in law schools. This is 
because it is believed that this method best 
affords training in the solving of business 
problems. It is based upon the idea that the 
best way to train a man for business manage- 
ment is to present to him practical business 
situations and problems calling for solution. 
In brief, the function of the collegiate school 
of business is not to produce the erudite and 
polished scholar but to train men to solve 
business problems. 


I have outlined briefly what seems to me 
to be the division of functions between the 
university and the high school course in 
commerce. In the time remaining, let me 
briefly point out certain unsolved problems 


in commercial education that are common to 
both the high school and the collegiate school 
of business. The first of these common 
problems to which I want to direct your 
attention is that of scientific research in 
teaching methods. What is the best method of 
teaching typewriting? Should the keyboard 
be developed on the asdf plan, or on the rfv 
basis? Is it best to develop the keyboard by 
requiring the student to memorize the location 
of the various keys and practice filling in the 
letters on a model keyboard before going to 
the machine? Is it good teaching to urge the 
student not to watch the keyboard in the 
early stages of instruction, or should he be 
required to watch the keys in the first stages 
of instructions? Is the use of music valuable 
in teaching typewriting or is it merely a 
pleasant way of spending class time? I do 
not know the answers to the questions which 
I have asked, nor do I know anyone who does. 
True, I have met a number of people who have, 
opinions on the questions here enumerated 
but so far as I know these questions have not 
been the object of searching and extended 
statistical inquiry. Yet no subject taught 
lends itself better to statistical analysis than 
typewriting. The results of typewriting can 
be measured objectively and the results of 
one method of teaching can be easily com- 
pared with another. The only necessary 
requisites are: 


1. The setting up of two classes of ap- 
proximately equal intelligence and apti- 
tude as determined by suitable tests. 


2. The application of one of the methods in 
question to one class and the other 
method to the other class. 


3. The same teacher should teach both 
classes, or if more than two sections or 
more than one teacher is involved, each 
teacher should spend an equal amount 
of time on each section. This is to elimin- 
ate the effect of teaching efficiency. 


4. The comparison of the results obtained 
under the different methods. 


What is the best method of introducing 
the subject of accounting in the university? 
One may choose either the balance sheet 
approach, the interpretative approach, the 
account approach, or the journal approach or 
a combination. The task of determining the 
best method statistically is much more 
difficult than in the case of typewriting due to 
the difficulty of measuring the results of 
instruction in accounting. While difficult, 
it is certainly not an impossible task. It is 
true, of course, that we have scattered bits 
of research on teaching methods in com- 
mercial education but only the surface has 
been scratched. What is needed is a central 
clearing house for research in commercial 
education which will direct and coordinate 
our research activities to the solution of 
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specific problems. 
is the nearest approach to a central clearing 
house of this character that I know of. They 
have each year a conference which is widely 
attended and is devoted to research in com- 
mercial education exclusively. 


The University of Iowa 


The second joint problem to which I direct 
your attention is that of the elimination of 
waste in teaching due to individual differences 
in students. The variation in ability in a 
group of students is astounding. The best 
student in the class usually has a capacity 
several times that of the poorest student. 
Should the class be geared to the most 
capable student in the class, the least capable 
in the class or the average? The usual prac- 
tice is, of course, to gear the class to the 
average student, but this means a great waste 
of time in the case of the exceptional or 
above average student. It means also that 
the below average student will get little from 
the work. Is there any method by which this 
waste in teaching may be eliminated? In 
general it may be said that there are two 
possibilities, neither of which is entirely 
satisfactory. 


1. Place students of like abilities in sections 
by thernselves. 


2. Some plan by which the superior student 
is required or urged to do a greater 
amount of work than the rest of the 
class. 


The first is the method we have adopted at 
Oregon. At the end of the fall term, all those 
students in Constructive Accounting who 
made a grade of I are placed in a section by 
themselves. This is a section of definitely 
superior students and they are assigned work 
accordingly. Another group of sections is 
made up of the average students, those who 
made grades of II or III. Still another group 
of sections is made up of those students who 
made grades of IV or V. We find that this 
plan eliminates much of the waste that I have 
mentioned. The difficulty is, of course, that 
this plan is applicable only to a course in 
which there are a large number of students 
and where it is possible to resection. I am 
aware that this plan could not be applied to 
the average high school commercial depart- 
ment. It cannot be applied even in our own 
upper division courses where there is but one 
section. 


A method of eliminating this waste by 
differentiating in assignments which has 
received some recognition in high school 
circles in recent years is the so-called ‘“‘con- 
tract plan” which I understand is simply a 
modification of the Dalton plan. The plan 
involves the laying out of a definite piece of 
work to be done. Students, in effect, accept 
a contract to do a given piece of work. It is 
assumed that the doing will automatically 
result in learning. The project or contract 
usually has several options or levels. Students 
who accept and accomplish the lowest option, 
that is, do the least work possible under the 





contract, get the lowest grade. Those who 
accomplish the highest option get the highest 
grade. This plan is supposed to give the 
student an opportunity to work up to his full 
capacity, to develop responsibility, and to 
teach habits of study and industry. I question 
whether it does any of these things. It seems 
to me that the proper administration of this 
plan requires so much of the teacher’s time 
in the way of preparing projects or contracts 
and checking written work that the tendency 
is to reduce or minimize good teaching. No 
mechanical device can safely be substituted 
for good teaching. The drill feature is almost 
entirely neglected and the plan makes it 
possible for capable students to waste time 
voluntarily by selecting one of the lower level 
options. While I do not pose as an authority 
upon the contract plan, it seems to me that 
it is only a mechanical device which will have 
the effect of taking valuable time away from 
the teaching process. It certainly is an en- 
couragement to poor teachers to depend upon 
a mechanical instrument. It is, of course, a 
debatable question whether or not a poor 
teacher is any more ineffective when using the 
contract method than when using any other 
method. 


The recognition of individual differences in 
students is not a problem peculiar to business 
education and it is only fair to say that 
probably the high school commercial depart- 
ment has gone further in its attempt to solve 
the problem than any other department of 
secondary education with the possible ex- 
ception of manual arts. However, the fact 
remains, it is one of the unsolved problems of 
commercial education. 


A third problem to which I direct your 
attention is that of scientific vocational 
guidance. The number of individuals who 
do not know what occupations they want to 
follow is astonishing. The number of people 
who select occupations beyond or below their 
mental level is also astonishing. It seems to 
me that both the high school commercial 
department and the collegiate school of busi- 
ness is charged with some responsibility in this 
connection. Is there any method by which we 
may assist our students in the selection of a 
vocation or occupation best suited to the 
needs of the individual? While essentially this 
is still an unsolved problem, there are two 
things which may be done to assist in the 
selection. These are: 


1. Provision for exploratory courses in both 
the high school and the university. 


2. Development of aptitude tests. 


Many progressive high schools now offer an 
exploratory course in general business usually 
called Junior Business Training, the objective 
being to provide an elementary course which 
will explore the field of business and help the 
student to discover his natural aptitudes and 
abilities. While this introductory course 
surveys business it is in itself composed of 


(Concluded on page 310.) 
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F. G. Nichols 





F. G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation in the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, is one of the best known 
business educators in the United States. 
After graduating from the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, he entered the Rochester Business 
Institute, from which he graduated two years 
later. He has also pursued the study of 
business and law in summer schools over a 
period of several years. 

In 1898 Mr. Nichols began his teaching 
career and since that time he has held many 
positions in private business schools, private 
secondary schools, public schools, extension 
schools, state departments of education, and 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. He served in the latter position as 
Assistant Director of the Board and Chief 
of Commercial Education Service. He has 
the distinction of being the only man who has 
ever served as State Director of Commercial 
Education in two states, having served in 
both New York and Pennsylvania. His 
private business school experience was with 
the Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York, and the Martin School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. His public school 
experience was as head of the commercial 
department of the High School at Schenec- 
tady, New York, and Director of Commercial 
Education in Rochester, New York. 

As an author, educator, writer and lecturer, 
Mr. Nichols has contributed more to the 
credit of business education than can be 
reviewed in this limited space. He has been 
very active in professional association work 
and has served in an executive capacity in 
the National Education Association, the 
National Society for Vocational Education, 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, the American 
Vocational Association, the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, the New York 
State Commercial Teachers Association, the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, and the Harvard 
Teachers Association. 
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Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, Virginia, 
was unanimously elected President of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association for the year 
1928-29 at the Minneapolis meeting last 
summer. Mrs. Joynes served as the Eastern 
executive committee member of the Depart- 
ment for three years and in this capacity 
organized and conducted regional conferences 
of teachers in the Southern and Eastern 
States. 


For several years Mrs. Joynes has been 
active in professional organization work in 
her own city and state and has appeared on 
the programs of several state associations and 
of the National Education Association. She 
received her education at the University of 
Michigan, the College of Williain and Mary, 
and the University of Indiana. She has been 
principal of an elementary school, also of an 
accredited high school, and for the past ten 
years has taught in the commercial depart- 
ment of Maury High School in Norfolk. 


At the beginning of this year the Norfolk 
School Board granted Mrs. Joynes leave of 
absence with full salary for whatever time 
she might find it necessary to be away from 
her classroom to carry on the activities .of 
the department. As a part of her presidential 
duties, Mrs. Joynes has done field work in 
twenty states, and visited thirty-four cities 
where she has held conferences and spoken 
before teachers’ organizations. 


Mrs. Joynes’ experience and thorough 
appreciation of the professional problems of 
teachers, combined with a pleasing person- 
ality, make her an interesting and forceful 
speaker. Letters from teachers and adminis- 
trators speak most enthusiastically on her 
field work and the assistance she has given 
local groups in their professional problems. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, held at Phila- 
delphia in March, Mrs. Joynes was elected 
Vice-President. 
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James C. Olson 


James C. Olson was born on a farm in Den- 
mark, October 31, 1872. He graduated from 
the public schools at the age of fourteen and 
two years later completed a scientific course 
in a high school seminary. At the age of 
sixteen he decided to leave his native country 
and come to America. In 1892 he entered the 
Western Normal College at Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, from which he graduated three years 
later. He spent the next two years in the 
University of Nebraska. 


After serving for a time as Principal of the 
Business and Penmanship Departments of the 
Stanberry Normal School at Stanberry, 
Missouri, in 1898 he opened the Parsons 
Business College at Parsons, Kansas, which 
he is still conducting. In 1912 he established 
a school under the name of Olson’s Com- 
mercial College at Independence, Kansas. 


For many years Mr. Olson has been active 
in civic affairs. He served seven years as 
Secretary of the Parsons Chamber of Com- 
merce and he served a similar term as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Labette County High School. He is active 
in lodge work, being a Mason and an Elk. 
As an individual he has always occupied a 
place as a forward looking citizen, not only 
pushing and developing his educational 
projects, but joining in all those enterprises 
from which the community benefits. 

While Mr. Olson spends most of his time in 
directing his schools, he also finds time to 
play golf and tennis, which are his favorite 
sports. His success in the field of business 
education may well be cited as an example of 
what can be accomplished in the face of many 
handicaps. He lost his parents at the age of 
six and it immediately became necessary for 
him to fight his own battle through life. He 
worked his way through school and then pro- 
ceeded to put into practice the things he had 
been taught in the field of business education. 
Today he is recognized as a successful school 
man and a good citizen. 
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Walter B. Barger 


Walter B. Barger was born at Joppa, 
Kentucky, June 11, 1888. After graduating 
from the public schools at Joppa, he entered 
the Lindsey-Wilson Training School at 
Columbia, Kentucky, where he completed a 
three year normal course. In 1911 he was 
graduated from the Bowling Green Business 
University with a B. C. S. degree. 


In 1907 Mr. Barger became a public school 
teacher at Ozark, Kentucky. The next year 
he taught in the public schools at Garfield, 
Georgia. In 1911 he acquired the Grays 
Harbor Business College at Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, which he continued to operate until 
1919 when he gave up school work to become 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Fruitland Irriga- 
tion District at Kettle Falls, Washington. 
In 1923 he again returned to school work, 
establishing a chain of schools with head- 
quarters in Bremerton, Washington. Re- 
cently he and Mr. R. I. Wise purchased the 
Beutel Business College of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, from Mrs. Flavella G. Spike. 

Mr. Barger takes an active interest in civic 
activities and in church work. During 1927- 
28 he was Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and President of the Lyons Club at 
Bremerton. He is a member of the Baptist 
Church and Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. For four years he taught the 


Men’s Bible Class at the Bremerton Baptist 
Church. 


Mr. Barger married Selma C. Vickers of 
Houston, Texas. They have five children: 
Geraldine, age 14, Walter Jr., age 12, Oscar 
Thomas, age 8, Mary Catherine, age 6, and 
John P., age 4. The family residence is 
located at 708 South M Street, Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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CERTIFICATES 


Isamu Aramaki, Edward Au, Leonard 
Ching, Ah Nee Chu, Buck Young Chung, 
Edwin Fong, Kengi Fujikami, Shizuyo 
Ishiyama, Kiyoko Kuiata, Ruth Lau, 
Wah Cho Lock, Tai Kung Look, Tai 
Chun Look, Edward Lum, Laura Mat- 
sumoto, Ralph Morimoto, Pat Pang, 
Hisayuke Sakaguchi, Edythe M. Sumida, 
Matome Suzuki, Asso Toyofuki, Singie 
Uedoe, Peggy Matsumoto, Kong Wa 
Lui, Junji Inoiye, Yark Pan Ho, Umeyo 
Ota, Kiyoshi Hisamura, David Cho, 
Kin Tong Chang, Edmund Chang, Ray- 
mond Ching, Isao Fukuya, Takeo 
Furuike, Ah Gun Goo, Chock Hin Goo, 
Herbert Ihara, Isami Kidani, Isamu 
Kuuhara, George Kuba, Chiyoko Kusu- 
moto, Albert Lum, Paul Lum, Alice 
Lum, Kenji Mizutani, Yoshimi Nishi- 
moto, Umeyo Ouchu, Natsuyo Takafuji, 
Isami Teramoto, Chew Yee Wong, 
Harua Yanagi, Ah Chun Chew, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Honolulu, Ha- 
wail. 

Josephine Watkins, Barbara Massey, 
Zaner Clark, Mary Lawrence, Beth Ross, 
Madeleine Redmond, Florence Polk, 
Elizabeth Richards, Mable Richards, 
Alice Bloom, Gilbert Clinton, Carl 
Gallanty, Herman Hammermaster, 
Edythe Hodge, Mary McDonald, Lester 
Olsen, Joseph Skogg, Stephen L. Michael, 
Jack L. Hoffman, S. T. Sherin, Mareta 
Cooper, Edna Johnson, Knapp’s Mod- 
ern Business College, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Elizabeth Ashurst, Jennie Ber- 
tino, Florence Choyce, Vivian Gaydou, 
Marguerite Jurgensen, Clara Kaszu- 
bowski, Charles Pleso, Helmi Sironen, 
Anne Sova, Frances Stark, Joe Susich, 
Pansy Taylor, High School, Cle Elum, 
Wash. 


James Andersen, Mildred Beck, Mar- 
guerite Correll, Margaret Carlson, Gene- 
vive Johnson, Walter Erspamer, Ger- 
aldine Turnbull, Fife High School, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Joe Dudziak, Leona 
Fenton, Lavora Hancock, Margaret Hos- 
ler, George Jackson, Altah McCollom, 
Dennis Sweeney, Clara Williams, High 
School, Winslow, Ariz.; Reva Henrie, 
Marguerite Fugate, Willina Hansen, 
Lee Peterson, Glen Black, Jean Brinker- 





hoff, Belva Cook, Vera Larson, Maurice 
Farrer, Henry Hills, High School, 
Ferron, Utah; Rae L. Crook, Irene M. 
Windsor, Vera Moullet, Cecil R. Wool- 
ery, Laura M. Cheney, Edward E. Roth, 
Lydia M. Rehfuss, Helen McElroy, 
Senior High School, Salem, Ore. 

Harold Saffell, Eula Ashby, Ona 
Young, Beulah Hickman, Miriam West- 
fall, John Hacker, Wayne Keeler, Keith 
Hacker, Louise Smith, Margaret White, 
Dorothy Lukenbill, Frances Tompkins, 
Marie Snider, Edward Schultz, William 
Richards, Jack Richards, George Smith, 
Raymond Liggett, High School, Wel- 
don, Iowa; Frances L. Breitbach, 
Monica C. Dandl, Raymond W. Koster, 
Louis M. Kurt, Eleanor E. Leyendecker, 
Eugene N. Loes, Dorothy A. Moormann, 
Laurene E. Moormann, Marguerite M. 
Otting, Margaret M. Sullivan, Rosalyn 
E. Weber, St. Mary’s High School, 
Cascade, Iowa. 

Adeline A. Brockmann, Sherman R. 
Sweeney, Vera Lee Johnson, Eunice M. 
Johnson, Ralph A. Skillington, Ethelmae 
Stoeppelman, Catherine Haskenhoff, 
Maxine M. Laws, Arles Jean Boden, 
Loretta Harriet Zimmer, Helen Klorer, 
Omer Graeler, Lorene Hoerr, Elsie A. 
Luecke, Violet Schultz, Ada H. Bussee, 
Walter M. Pigago, Faybell McMahan, 
Anna Marie Friedhoff, Albert Friedhoff, 
Laura Mae Reynolds, Leo Noser, Ralph 
A. Goltz, Celeste Wagner, Virgil Wagner, 
Frances Meade, Herbert Krueger, Velma 
Adams, Anna Jacunski, Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Mo.; Viola 
Waite, Helen Erickson, Raymond Ma- 
hon, Katherine Kosloske, Mildred An- 
derson, High School, Stambaugh, 
Mich.; William Urquhart, Ida Iofolla, 
Italo Brianti, Aloysius Budi, George 
Delong, St. Ambrose High School, 
Ironwood, Mich. 

Sarah Moody, Rossetta Reed, Rosa 
Lee Thomas, Inez Brown, Edna Byrd- 
song, Ida Carr, Woodie D. Collins, 
Myrtle Creasman, Katie B. Edwards, 
Freddie Hamilton, Alice Whit Howard, 
Marvine Jones, Mary D. Martin, 
Margaret Player, Iris Reddix, Esterlena 
Sims, Cornelia Mae Rawls, Carrie L. 
Smith, Donzetta Thomas, Nellie Thomp- 
kins, Ira D. Tyson, Elouise Williams, 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,’’ or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 


Sheet’’ monthly. 
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James Pipkin, Rosetta Levi, Ernestine 
McCauley, Leroy Chocolate, Central 
Colored High School, Shreveport, 
La.; Clara Stanford, Dorothy Elwood, 
Otto Thompson, Woodrow Collins, High 
School, Glendo, Wyo.; Thomas Hud- 
son, Ethel Melvin, Lois Hood, Harold 
Melvin, Velma Moody, Daisy Fruits, 


Grace Steele, Forest Fruits, George 
Mullen, Ruth Krout, High School, 
Alamo, Ind. 


Martha Brecher, Lottie Carroll, De 
Witt Drott, Marie Drott, Daisy Perrin, 
Jatnes Pugh, Theo. Rainey, Olivia Tor- 
rence, Billy Wells, Katherine Wooten, 
High School, Ponchatoula, La.; Ruth 
Adams, Gerald Cooper, Lois Copes, 
Herschel Day, Harry Elliott, Gerald 
Harris, Alleyne Horney, Sterling Horney, 
Irene Miller, Vernon Moore, Marguerite 
Pelton, Dorothy Saul, Nina Settles, 
Geneva Strong, Rozelle Thompson, 
High School, Rushville, Ill.; Jennie 
Mae Mullins, Mable Bradfield, Herma 
Pefiey, Grace Wiles, Parsons Business 
College, Parsons, Kans.; Woodford O. 
Moore, Lewis F. Christie, Frank L. 
Dudley, High School, Mapleton, Me.; 
Edward Hall, Henry Corey, E. Marshall 
Potter, Manual Motta, Elva Wright, 
Dorothy Geggatt, Ethel Seaver, High 
School, Falmouth, Mass. 

Freeinan Duke, Helen Holloway, 
Winnie Holt, Dale Jones, Roy Kincade, 
Helen Mapel, Morris Pond, Vinita 
Rosson, Genevieve Spickard, Dortha 
Thompson, Edna Wheeldon, Robert 
Tate, Kenneth Conrad, Senior High 
School, Trenton, Mo.; Mary Callahan, 
Helen Holbrook, Ruth Hullett, Helen 
Glover, Helen Bartlett, Ella Parker, 
Edna Cadell, Ethel Bowers, Christine 
Baish, Virginia Meanley, Watson Sec- 
retarial School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Florence Winkler, Lucille Connelly, 
Louise Nienaber, Harold Lebens, Morris 
Connelly, Theodore Bothe, Arthur Mc- 

- Auliffa, Regina Widhalm, Luella Weid- 
ner, Marcella Ramaekers, Clare Ducey, 
Agnes Polzin, Holy Family High 
School, Lindsay, Nebr. 

Alva Lockman, Nannie Hogan, Ethyl- 
een Wilkins, Nollie Biggerstaff, Everette 
Hawkins, Lewis Doggett, Chester Rut- 
ledge, Georgie DeBrule, Edith Bigger- 
staff, Jessie Harris, Venoy Mosley, Arria 
Robbins, High School, Caroleen, N. 
Car.; Lee Boling, Laran Cory, David 
Long, Wanetta Canine, Florence Gerald, 
Lela Kessler, Naomi Laughlin, Lena 
Lith, Gladys Morrison, Mildred Morri- 
son, Octavia Norman, High School, 
Ladoga, Ind.; Nettie Gates, Hazel 
Huffman, Lula McKelvey, Lottie Mc- 
Kelvey, Elsie Riggenback, Alice Straight, 


Green Rural High School, Laings, 
Ohio; Helen Christy, Mildred Baker, 
Helen Osterland, Ruby Baker, Betty 
Wilkinson, Waunita Heaslip, High 
School, Marine City, Mich. 

Marianne Allen, Gabriella Barclay, 
Benevieve Hayles, Antoinette Touart, 
Rosalie Zoghby, Lillian Boyd, Nora 
O’Connell, Bernice Carpenter, Irene 
Sanders, Kathryn Hahn, Mary Gfoss- 
kopf, May Komminik, Beatrice Sanches, 
Mary Cecil Ellerman, Elizabeth Farrell, 
Loretta Henry, Mary Anderson, Vera 
Morrison, Dorothy Martin, Margaret 
Graham, Margaret Connick, Fay Burns, 
Bishop Toolen High School, Mobile, 
Ala. 

Violet Brutout, Isabelle Campbell, 
Isabel Dizenfeld, John Eakman, Victor 
Franc, Filomena Grzybowska, Josephine 
Kuszcyk, Mary Matuch, Evelyn Mc- 
Cullough, Ralph Morris, David Mus- 
grave, Ruth Rock, Floyed Spade, Ray 
Sherman, Laura Sklarsky, Margaret 
Stamm, Walter Tabiz, Margaret Webb, 
Lillian Wilkening, John Zunac, Bessie 
Evangelisti, Ruth DeHart, Mildred 
Fleming, Wm. Morrison, Dorothy Ster- 
rett, Albert Wall, Daniel Zilko, Irwin 
Gross, Senior High School, Ambridge, 
Pa.; Hilda M. Aird, Mary J. Arsenault, 
Priscilla M. Babcock, Annie F. Chamber- 
lain, Catherine R. Comer, Roselle M. 
Foley, Mary E. Higgins, Dorothy T. 
Higgins, Cecilia T. Keegan, Aida A. 
Martini, Margaret M. McCann, M. 
Inex McNeil, M. Frances Richard, 
Frances J. Rogers, Amelia M. Shaboski, 
Margaret E. Springer, Mary C. Toole, 
John Bapst High School, Bangor, 
Me.; Laura Nell Bracken, Katherine 
Ann Coughlin, Richard B. Browne, 
School of Progress, Jackson, Tenn. 

Evelyn Baker, Mae Brown, Ulrik 
Brook, Robert Chandler, Jas. O. Crump, 
Bessie Dunlap, Lillian Dunlap, Minnie 
K. Fitzpatrick, Jim Gravlee, Cawley 
Knight, Chas. Lamon, Erskin Miller, 
Hilda Pullen, Selwyn Rieves, Reba 
Smith, W. T. Trotter, High School, 
Amory, Miss.; William Black, Zola 
Brown, Hazel Burnette, Lettie Lee Bur- 
ton, Mary Compton, Virginia Crow, 
Tallie Davis, Mildred DeYoung, James 
Hannah, Janie Lynn, Hattie Bess Peace, 
Bonnie Penland, Nelle Smith, Ruth 
Smith, Edna Stone, Kate Wilson, Ruth 
Wilson, Esley Wood, High School, 
Greer, S. Car.; Agnes Brothers, Virtue 
Chastian, Florence Dalton, Frankie 
Markland, Mabel Pickens, Dorothy 
Webb, Alleyene Brown, Alice Cotten- 
gaim, Albert Denbo, Hazel Pickens, 
Lela Tarr, Mary Lois Worrell, High 
School, Orleans, Ind. 
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Mary Beer, Lloyd Beiswanger, Noble 
Cory, Truman Cox, Everson Coy, 
Thelma Griffith, Mildred Hartter, 
Gladys MHollar, Melvin Hikchmann, 
Noble Holderread, Mary Hieber, Luciel 
Jackson, Almeda Neely, Francis Oswalt, 
Max Shanton, Dorothy Warstler, Theo- 
dore Smith, Helen Weisser, Katherine 
Handjen, Lucile Kline, High School, 
Milford, Ind.; Richard Barrett, Flo- 
rence Chiverton, Paul Dale, Max Ely, 
Whyla. Kitch, Anna Konency, Ellen 
Knowles, Kenneth Hibben, Virginia 
Horsfall, Charles Hubbard, William 
Hynes, Honore McLees, Agnes Matus, 
Emmett Nolan, Paul Lockwood, Marie 
Lombardo, Harold Schillig, Albert Stark, 
Evelyn Stark, Mary Stark, Eleanor 
Valliere, St. Patrick’s School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Russel Alders, Ruth Anderson, Guy 
Becker, William Becker, Jenevieve But- 
terfield, Quida Butterfield, Estella Ehres- 
man, Freda Hackett, Lucille Messenger, 
Vernon Moore, Alice O’Connor, Edward 
Peterson, Harry Price, Joe Rutar, Marie 
Rutar, Florence Schubert, Agnes Stanek, 
Marshall Thompson, Lee Webb, Mark 
Wagner, High School, Burwell, Nebr.; 
Ruth Engel, Albert Ayer, Hilman En- 
quist, Florence Hinz, Dorothy Hoffman, 
Vera Inman, Frances Koertner, Loraine 
Lengas, Irene Moore, Harold Miller, 
Dorothy Neil; Beulah Peterson, Wilson 
Roy, Mildred Schmidt, Margaret 
Schaum, Lavinia Schuman, Ruth Scha- 
fer, Muriel Segelstrom, Cyril Fortier, 
Betty Allen, Edward Briese, Raymond 
Bowers, Evelyn Chirhart, Harvey Lat- 
terull, Lilas O’Keefe, Rose Schirber, 
Edward Schneider, Henrietta Vander- 
streek, Helen Vouk, Florence Voss, Ruth 
Frank, Luverne Goedker, John Schirber, 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Doris O. L. Landers, Vyolette E. Pan- 
zy, Wilma A. Brown, Alice M. Gibson, 
Lucy H. Kuhn, Irvin R. Hajenga, Flo- 
rence May Livix, Evelyn Mary Higgins, 
Pearl Kempenaar, Altha V. Hagenga, 
Lucille Sorenson, Leo Holzer, Roy E. 
Nelson, John Mican, Norris Spratt, High 
School, Stanford, Mont.; Earl Stay- 
ton, Orman Oak, Marie Swanson, Alva 
H. Caston, Edward Cos, Marie Graham, 
High School, Arcata, Calif.; Irene 
Belanger, Harriet Boyle, Matthew Kel- 
lum, Lena Ledger, Raymond Liberty, 
Joseph Albert, Esther Avery, Merlin 
Brown, Beverly Ramsey, Wallace Strick- 
land, High School, Lincoln, N. H.; 
Noma Joyce Hicks, Donna Virginia 
Lewis, Hugh Tan Harlin, Judson Luna, 
Bessie Pettyjohn, Ralph A. Futrel, 
Edgar Futrel, Elmo Parker, Richard 


Martin, Richard Crabtree, Thelma co) 
um, High School, Gainesville, Mo. 


Mary Rose, Ethel Coleman, Mable 
Dixon, Woodrow Ross, Clyburn Goff, 
Oliver Sessions, William Lee Sanders, 
Rembert Sanders, Mae Belle Moore, 
Josephine Thornton Rose, Kate Bran- 
ham Moak, Ada Belle Price, Lever 
Motley, Mae Belle Branham, Fred 
Miles, Gertrude Brown, Edward Mad- 
dox, High School, Blaney, S. Car.; 
Susie Adamyourka, John Andrejco, 
Royal Astleford, Emma Bolander, Irene 
Carter, Frances Dute, Anna Demshock, 
Mary Hametz, Michael Hrubovcak, 
Minnie Kaplan, Bernice Kelechner, 
Thelma Liptak, Mary Micklos, Helen 
Minnig, Olive Nicolodi, Rose Pasdon, 
Evelyn Schlauch, Gerald Shirmer, Mi- 
chael Stiscowain, Edna Walters, Eliza- 
beth Wendel, Mary Yarashinski, High 
School, West Hazleton,.Pa.; Robert 
E. Stout, High School, Circleville, 
Ohio. 


GOLD PINS 


Sophie Zebroski, Marie Gabryelski, 
Peter Freuler, John Kendra, Joseph 
Gallick, Katheryn McCauley, Louise 
Giamella, Marion Slahetka, St. Jo- 
seph’s Ursuline Convent, Bound 
Brook, N. J.; Lester Alford, Gladys 
Coffee, Mildred Franklin, Archer Jeffer- 
son, Erlma Morris, Edward Rice, Robert 
Rose, Kathryn Steppe, Garvin Tankers- 
ley, Edward Wright, E. C. Glass Senior 
High School, Lynchburg, Va.; Ken- 
neth Albert, Mabel Cruise, George 
Eckhoff, Gilbert Hoek, Edward Lubina, 
Thomas McGoldrick, Audrey Seaman, 
High School, Sayville, L. I., N. Y. 

Dave Hauser, Karl Hermanson, Jo- 
seph Rundle, Violet Chabot, -Mildred 
Pyle, Martha Luscher, Louis Wright, 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Ramona Blattner, Oneta Briscoe, 


Clara Belle Inman, Earl Kemp, Lowell 
Maxon, Opal Seaman, Myrtle McGill, 
Senior High School, Trenton, Mo.; 
Nannie Johnson, Elise McGreevy, Made- 
line Leach, Kitty Stutman, Katherine 
Welsh, Elizabeth Numbers, Eva Davis, 
Watson Secretarial School, Balti- 
more, Md.; Elda Lorenzen, High 
School, Marine City, Mich. 

Edward Cvengros, Carolyn Longhini, 
Havel O’Donnell, Mary McKevitt, Rose- 
mary Darrow, St. Ambrose High 
School, Ironwood, Mich.; Hazel Mel- 
vin, Robert O’Dell, High School, 
Alamo, Ind.; Isabelle Herfert, Lillian 


Schwynoch, High School, Ovid, Colo. iN 
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FLEXIBILITY AND ADAPTABILITY 


Are Outstanding Features of 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


The two series, one of two vol- 
umes, and one of three volumes, 
make it possible to select a 
text especially suited for your 
course, regardless of its length or 
the amount of time devoted to 
bookkeeping each day. 


Practice sets are provided for 
those who desire them. These 
may be sed with or without 
vouchers. 





The short chapters, each of 
which is divided into three parts— 
Principles, Questions for Discus- 
sion, and Exercises, make the text 
well adapted to the modern con- 
tract or unit plan, if this plan is 
preferred. 


Write us for additional informa- 
tion, if interested. 


ue 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW STANDARDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by 
J. EVAN ARMSTRONG, PRESIDENT 


Armstrong College of Business Administration 
Berkeley, California 


LL commercial teachers who have a 
real and abiding interest in their work 
have followed the evolution which has 

taken place in commercial education during 
the past quarter century. This evolution has 
been measured not only by an ever increasing 
popularity of commercial education, but also 
in the expansion of the subject matter and 


pronounced refinement in the methods of 
teaching. 

Along with the development of the 
corporate form of 
business organiza- 


While this experience is extremely im- 
portant in giving a teacher a practical view- 
point, it should be supplemented by method, 
content, and professional courses giving the 
very latest classroom procedure. The summer 
sessions conducted by American institutions, 
both public and private, provide the finest 
possible opportunity for this specialized 
training. Next to the organized train- 
ing found in the institutions mentioned 
above will be the teachers’ institutes. 
Where properly or- 
ganized and _ con- 





tion, the expansion 
of industrial proc- 
esses, and the exten- 
sion of markets with 
theattendant growth 
in the financial struc- 
ture, has come the 
need for more ad- 
vanced studies of the 
problems of business. 
A young man or 
young woman can no 
longer safeguard his 
or her interests or 
those of the organiza- 
tion which is served without a complete 
understanding of the four basic functions 
of business—finance, production, distribu- 
tion and control. No business education 
is complete without an understanding of the 
whole financial structure of business, some 
knowledge of the problems of production and 
the productive processes, a familiarity with 
markets and marketing, and an understand- 
ing of the importance of personnel in the 
management and control of business. 


The routine skills in Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping are just as im- 
portant as ever, but constitute only entering 
wedges to the worthwhile places in the 
modern business and industrial organization. 
They will always represent the logical majors 
for this work in our high schools. 


For the best results a theoretical training 
is no longer adequate. It is now essential 
that the prospective teacher shall have actual 
business experience in the field in which he is 
certificated. This experience is of far more 
vital consequence to the cause of commercial 
education than a fifth year of graduate work 
at the university or a traditional college. A 
year of such experience will go farther toward 
the refinement of one’s understanding of 
theory than any amount of professional 
study. 





ducted they have 
been of tremendous 
value to teachers 
generally in the dis- 
semination of ideas 
both with reference 
to content, and 
methods procedure. 
Some have said 
that much time has 
been lost in the dis- 
cussion of methods of 
presenting this or 
that subject. They 
state that they are 
interested in results and do not care what 
method is used in getting them. They forget, 
however, that results reflect a thorough 
understanding of subject matter, a proper 
conception of the different types of minds 
found in the average classroom group, and an 
effective understanding of proper methods of 
presenting subject matter. It is granted that 
many teachers in both public and private 
institutions are giving an inferior grade of 
instruction, but a careful study of the situa- 
tion would seem to show that such teachers 
must go outside of their own experience for 
inspiration and help as to the new ways of 
more effectively presentirg their subjects. 





In the business world the executive is 
willing to pay almost any price for practical 
ideas. He has joined luncheon clubs, regis- 
tered in educational courses, attended con- 
ventions, and resorted to many other ex- 
pedients in order to get new ideas and 
inspiration for his work. 


It is my contention that the teacher can 
never stop studying his own method and 
methods in general. They represent the very 
life and success of his work. Six weeks spent 
in summer school every two or three years 
can be made to combine a most pleasant 


(Concluded on page 296) 
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“PIGS MAY BE PIGS” 
by 
CHARLES E. SYDNOR, A. B., M. A. 


Pasadena Junior College 
Pasadena, California 


IGS may be pigs” and English may be 
English, however, corn-fed porkers 
usually command a better price than 

alfalfa-fed pigs. Routine English assignments 
branded with such titles, as “How I Spent 
My Christmas Vacation,” may produce 
ability within boys and girls to write forceful 
and resultful business letters,—but, and this 
three-lettered almost insurmountable word 
stands out,—but, corn-fed business English 
has a greater value in the 
business market today. 

By corn-fed English, I mean 
that English which is directed 
and aimed to and for a given 
end. That command of, and 
use of English, which enables 
the student to meet the market 
demands and to receive a fair 
recompense for those efforts. 

Students of bookkeeping, 
who cannot strike off a Trial 
Balance Sheet or a Profit and 
Loss Statement, aren’t really 
bookkeepers. In this type of 
education, the instructor has a 
measuring stick and is able to 
ascertain the student’s ability. 
In business English, we are too prone to use 
the technique of grammar as the measuring 
stick. This IS a measuring stick, but it is 
wrongly emphasized. The sixty-fourths of 
inches receive the most attention, when in 
fact we should be thinking in terms of feet 
and yards. We look at the leaf on the twig 
and fail to see the tree or the forest. 


ee T ele LTT 


So much for theory. But look at the picture 
at the angle from which I’m viewing it. It 
isn’t the only view,—but it is one of the 
successful views. The measuring stick that I 
set-up is a simple one. ‘‘Does the letter 
accomplish that for which it was intended?” 
Does the letter of application get the lad a 
job? Does the order letter get the correct 
merchandise for the expected price, delivered 
in the prescribed manner? Does the adjust- 
ment letter adjust to the good and satisfac- 
tion of both parties? Does the sales-letter sell 
the specific goods? 


It is of little difference if infinitives are split 
wide open, provided they accomplish their 
mission, namely, selling either ideas or mer- 
chandise. Who knows but what they should 
have been split all the while and we have been 
making serious errors in not so doing? Who 
knows? 


But to actual conditions. What am I going 
to do, Monday at 9 o’clock, with a class in 


rT eT es TTT 
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business English? Some of them write atro- 
ciously. Some of them write with that inane 
correctness that is maddening. Some of them 
write with a spark of life. 

I can’t give individual instruction for there 
are too many. What can I do that will be 
class work and yet strike a cord of response 
in the breasts of each? 

I go by a local newspaper office; tell the 
city editor that I want 35 copies oi their paper 
for class use. Back to my class 
room and in come the nine- 
o’clock scholars. Some beastly 
dumb. Some smirkingly cor- 
rect. And some, iconoclasti- 
cally minded. 

I’m to teach them how to 
write English, that the business 
men in this section of the 
country will accept. Here is my 
big chance, this first day in 
business correspondence, with 
students, who perhaps never 
before have seen or heard of 
me. My problem is to teach 
a heterogeneous group as a 
whole,—that is class instruc- 
tion. 

Out come the newspapers. Please glance at 
the front page. What is the most interesting 
head-line? I have their attention whipped 
into interest immediately. But attention and 
interest unless guided, are useless forces. 

The boy in the back seat, fourth row, I say, 
for I don’t know your names yet,—what 
would you do, if by some unfortunate chance, 
you should lose your parents and be thrown 
on your own resources? What would you do? 
Wouldn’t you probably pick up a newspaper 
and scan through the Help Wanted column? 

Let’s turn to it. What page? Seven, of 
section II. Fine. ‘“‘Wanted a delivery boy for 
butcher shop. Apply etc.” 

Would that appeal to you, I again question 
the lad? His answer is no longer weighted 
by attention and interest but is either posi- 
tively or negatively desiring. The third step 
of desire is thus easily reached. Each student 
has either said yes or no to himself as I asked 
the question. It is impossible for them to have 
done otherwise. 

We go down the column. I, continually 
bombarding them with searching questions 
but seldom giving them a chance to answer 
aloud,—for this is the first day and a reticency 
of speaking out may be present. Before the 
end of the hour, somewhere along the line 
of conversation, the last plug of Action has 
been pushed into the four way switch, and 
the four psychological steps, essential to all 
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letters, have been verbally made. Down in 
the bottom of each heart is a latent desire 
awakening to action. 

Tomorrow,—and I’m making my assign- 
ments,—tomorrow, each one of you will 
search through any paper that you wish. 
Clip out the help wanted ad that appeals to 
you, Now. Not when you will be through 
school, but now, today! One that you could 
actually take or accept, if it were wise for 
you to stop school today. Paste this “Help 
Wanted” clipping at the top of your sheet 
of paper and write a letter applying for the 
job. Forget all the rules about writing that 
you wish. Simply write what you would say. 
Try to forget that you are writing. Simply 
talk and jot down what you would say, if 
you were standing face to face with the per- 
son. 

Tell only the truth. If you are only 
eighteen, don’t say you are twenty. If you 
have had no experience, don’t write that you 
have. These letters must be 100% truthful, 
based on the one assumption that you want 
and need the job. 

The next day is one of 


II. State education: 


1. Place experience before education 
after you have had experience. 
Business men usually consider 
experience before education 


III. State your experience: 


1. Display or list experience to show 
to the best advantage your fitness 
for the particular job 


2. Beware of appearing too versatile 


3. If you have had slight experience, 
do not emphasize the fact 


4. Give your reasons for changing 
your present position, or the 
reason for your need of a position 

IV. References: 
1. Two or three are sufficient 


2. If it is to your advantage, list on 
separate sheet others than those 
cited in the body of the letter 


3. Select references which 





pleasure. Raw truthful- 
ness bursting with vigor in 
many cases. Prosaic para- 
phrases of essay type of 
application in others. In- 
sipid jumble of froth from 
. afew. But through them, 
there shines a ray of hope. 
The majority have re- 


“If pigs, 


article.’’ 





bookkeeping, newspapers, 
and pool-tables, aren’ t too 4 
confusing,—perhaps you 
may enjoy reading this 


will bear the most 
weight, in relation to 
the position sought 


yard-sticks, 


. Indent and space to 
advantage the name 
and address in full, of 
the references. 








acted with sincerity. And 
sincerity covers a multitude of technical sin- 
errors. 

Tuesday, at 9 o’clock, the papers are 
collected and shuffled, so that none will know 
whose papers I’m reading. No comments 
are made about sentence structure, para- 
graphing or spelling. I don’t start from the 
word and build to the whole. But start with 
the whole and pick up the parts as fast as 
my group can go. We ride in the automobile 
and get a few thrills and sight-seeing trips 
before we investigate the timing gear, or the 
transmission. Or, attempt to rebore a para- 
graph-cylinder. It is true that I do most of 
the driving of this figurative car during the 
first weeks. But they aren’t aware of it. 
They are having pleasure in new and novel 
sights. Gradually, but surely, they take 
their turn at the wheel—and just as surely, 
they begin to make the finer grammatical 
adjustments of their own accord. The 
grinding of the valves of spelling, becomes a 
necessary duty that is not irksome. 

Then I work out with them, apparently 
‘from their letters, the good points. And we 
list on the board something like the following 
for the general make-up of a letter, when 
they are applying for a job: 


I. Point of contact by stating: 
1. For what are you applying 


2. Where or how you knew of the 
position 


V. Ask for a personaf in- 
terview and close the letter courteously 


VI. Miscellaneous suggestions: 


1. Unless salary is mentioned es- 
pecially, wait for a personal inter- 
view to discuss the matter 

2. Personal information may or may 
not be given in the first letter; use 
judgment and discretion 

3. Copies of open letters of recom- 
mendations may be enclosed,— 
‘(usually of not much value) 


4. In citing references it is not neces- 
sary to use, “by permission” 


VII. General appearance of your letter of 
application is vital: 


1. Use your own handwriting if it is 
good; otherwise you had better 
type it 

2. Neatness, accuracy, and order- 
liness are necessary: 

a. Tabulations and lists are 
good 

b. When the data are numer- 
ous, use a separate sheet 


VIII. Tone of your letter of application: 
1. Avoid use of “I” whenever pos- 
sible, especially at the beginning 
of paragraphs 
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2. Show confidence and ability, but 
be respectful 


3. Show personality by writing in a 
manly, straightforward way, as 
if you were talking to him 


The chief difficulty in the teaching of busi- 
ness English rests in the fact that the student 
is asked to write about something of which he 
knows little or nothing. That is why I start 
with letters of application. Most boys and 
girls think they know what they can do or 
not do. 


Following Letters of Application, I usually 
use Order Letters. There are very few 
students who do not at sometime order some- 
thing through the mail. We use grocery stores, 
mail order houses, dry-goods, and clothing- 
stores. We actually mail these letters, at- 
tached with a letter from me, asking that the 
firm criticize the letter, showing what im- 
portant information needed by them, was 
omitted by the student. 


From these replies and by use of our text 
book, we work out the proper set-up for 
writing Order Letters. The following is an 
example: 


Essentials of an Order Letter: 


1. Must be complete: 


a. Describe fully,—number, 
size, quality, etc. 


color, 


b. State how order is to be paid, un- 
less it is an open account 


c. State when the articles are wanted 
and means of shipping 


d. Give references and financial state- 
ment if you want to open an ac- 
count 


2. Form of Order Letters: 


a. List the items and indent,—if one 
item requires two lines, indent the 
runover line, so quantity column 
stands out clearly. 
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3. Suggestions for typing Order Letters: 
a. Use capitals for name of an article» 
but not for descriptive adjectives 


b. Use open punctuation following 
each item 


c. Write numbers in figures, unless a 
contract 


4. The “Hurry Up” Letter,—Following an 
Order Letter. Be sure to: 


a. Repeat details of the order 


b. Show your inconvenience,—not 
your ill temper 


c. Sometimes it is advisable to hint 
that failure to hurry order will hurt 
their future business,—don’t say it 
unless you mean it 


The surprising part about this type of 
instruction is that there is no “‘9 o’clock dead 
class.’”” Seven years ago I made a complete 
survey of the High Schools of California and 
their methods of teaching business English. 
It was from this survey that our course was 
worked out. Many instructors have tried out 
our system and find that it has developed 
them as well as the students. 


Our students are required as a part of their 
final work to be able to write and know the 
essential parts for thirty-four types of 
letters. These are handed in the week before- 
the finals. Each one of these letters is worked 
out from an outline similar to the ones shown 
above. 


Students who are thus corn-fed, to meet a 
direct market need, have little difficulty in 
securing desirable positions. Of course, every 
student isn’t capable of taking such a diet,— 
he would suffer mental indigestion. 


Those of you who shoot a game of pool 
know that there are several kinds of “‘Eng- 
lish”? You endeavor to put the right English 
on the ball to accomplish a called purpose. 
When that called purpose is accomplished, 
and the ball is sunk in its pocket,—then the 
English WAS RIGHT, because it was success- 
ful. And success is usually right. 








NEW STANDARDS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 293) 


change of environment and this opportunity 
for professional growth. 


The upgrading of teachers is as important 
a process in the successful administration of 
modern education as improvements in plant 
and attention to other administrative prob- 
lems. Our heads of departments, high-school 
principals and city and county superinten- 
dents are consequently right in adopting a 
program compelling the members of their 


instructional force to offer as evidence of good 
faith and progress in their work the satis- 
factory completion of some training at varied 
intervals to satisfy proper requirements. 


The public interest is further safeguarded 
in some states by action on the part of the 
state boards requiring such work in connec- 
tion with the renewal of certificates. An ideal 
program is one which combines some ad- 
vanced study of subject matter for additional 
professional outlook, with professional courses 
dealing with the broader concepts of educa- 
tion and specific methods work having to do 
with the subject matter of the particular 
teacher. 
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Arthur L. Norvell is head of the Commer- 
cial Department in the 
High School at Shelby, 
Montana, where he has 
been located for the 
past ten years. He 
graduated from the 
State Teachers College 
of Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, in 1912. Three 
years later he was 
graduated from the 
Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute at Peoria, Illinois, with a B. S. 
degree. He has also done some graduate work 
with the State University of Texas. 

In addition to being a commercial teacher, 
he also has a reputation of being an architect, 
having designed and constructed several 
modern homes in Shelby. He is also rated as 
a farmer, being the owner of two farms in the 
vicinity of Shelby. 





eek 
PI OMEGA PI 
Pi Omega Pi, Honorary Commercial Fra- 


ternity, became a National Organization in 
December, 1927. The fraternity encourages 


high scholarship and high ethical standards , 


in business and professional life and empha- 
sizes service as the basis of all worthy enter- 
prise. 


Chapters have been established in the 
following schools: 


Alpha, N. E. State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Beta, N. W. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Marysville, Mo.; Gamma, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Delta, State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebr.; Epsilon, State 
University, Iowa City, Iowa; Zeta, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; Eta, State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill.; Theta, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas. 


The National officers are: 

President, P. O. Selby, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Vice-President, Katherine Munkhoff, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Secretary, Minnie James, Marys- 
ville, Mo.; Treasurer, Nona Palmer, Peru, 
Nebr.; Organizer, Myrtle Gaffin, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Editor and Historian, Wyla 
Pinkerton, Kirksville, Mo. 


KK 


R. D. Shrewsbury, head of the Commer- 
cial Department in the High School at Flat 
River, Missouri, recently married Miss Helen 
Foshee of Desloge, Missouri. Mr. Shrewsbury 
is widely known throughott the state as a 
progressive commercial teacher. He has 
formed many acquaintances through his 
activity in commercial contest work. 








CHARLES R. BECKLEY 
President of Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dies Suddenly 


Charles R. Beckley, Founder and 
President of Beckley College, died 
Wednesday, April 3, shortly after re- 
turning from attending the anniversary 
banquet of the Robert Burns Masonic 
Lodge, of which he was a member. He 
was the victim of a heart attack and 
died suddenly while describing the 
details of the banquet to his wife. 

He had been in joyful spirits at the 
banquet and those who sat near him 
have since commented on his happy 
frame of mind during the banquet. On 
the following Friday, he was scheduled 
to address the Harrisburg Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of “The 
Future of Beckley College.’”’ He had 
been working almost continuously for 
several weeks on plans for new college 
buildings and those associated with 
him state that overwork must have 
directly contributed to his death. 

Mr. Beckley has been intensely in- 
terested in aviation, which was to be 
one of his stressed courses in the new 
school. Just a week before his death the 
course in aviation had been approved 
by the United States Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and more than a hundred pupils 
had already registered for the course to 
be started this fall. 

Mr. Beckley is survived by his wife, 
Evelyn Hathaway Beckley, and a son, 
Robert, age 17, who was home for the 
Easter vacation but who had returned 
on Tuesday to the New York Military 
Academy, where he is a pupil. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY CELEBRATES 
25th ANNIVERSARY 


1929 marks the 25th anniversary of the 
South-Western Publishing Company. This 
event was recently celebrated in conjunction 
with the holding of the annual conference at 
the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati. All the repre- 
sentatives of the company and the managers 
of the branch offices joined with the home 
office employees for a series of conferences 
extending throughout a period of a week end- 
ing with a banquet on Friday evening. There 
were over two hundred employees and guests 
present at the banquet, including the follow- 
ing, who had appeared on the program of the 
various conferences: 


J. O. McKinsey, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; I. R. Garbutt, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. B. S. 
Peters, Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis.; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Vice-Principal, Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. E. McClellan, President, 
Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio; and W. C. 
Culkins, Executive Vice-President of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


Other guests on this occasion included Mr 


and Mrs. John Church, Cincinnati; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. Hardin, Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. 
Werner Engelke, Covington, Kentucky; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. T. Nesbitt, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. 
H. C. Eldridge, Franklin, Ohio; Mr. Beatty 
Warner, Fort Mitchell, Kentucky; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Krehbiel, Cincinnati; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Krehbiel, Cincinnati; 
Mr. Charles J. Krehbiel, Cincinnati; Mr. Ed. 
Church, Cincinnati; Mrs. J. W. Baker, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. G. E. McClellan, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. P. E. Curry, Oakland, Calif.; 
and Mrs. J. F. Sherwood, Cincinnati. 


The branch office managers present in- 
cluded D. C. Brown of the Chicago office, 
P. E. Curry of the San Francisco office, and 
C. C. Duggan of the New York office. The 
representatives present included MRobert 
Brown, Chicago; E. D. Carpenter, Cincinnati; 
R. E. Dougherty, Williamsport, Pa.; R. L. 
Frederick, Des Moines, Iowa;-G. W. Hoot- 
man, Winona, Minn.; W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, 
Wash.; H. M. Jameson, Bowling Green, Ky.; 
G. W. Kopp, Houston, Texas; R. R. Mc- 
Masters, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. D. Moore, 
New York City; J. E. Morris, Covington, 
Ky.; Hu Woodward, New York City; L. W. 
Singer, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. A. Snyder, Boston, 
Mass.; Wilbur York, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
A. B. ZuTavern, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers Association of Ohio was held in 
Columbus, April 4. An excellent program 
had been arranged by the officers and the 
meetings were well attended. The President 
of the association, I. R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, presided 
at the general meeting, which was held in the 
afternoon. The general topic for discussion 
was “The Commercial Curriculum in Junior 
High Schools, Senior High Schools, and 
Private Commercial Schools.” The principal 
speaker was Professor L. H. Grinstead, 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University. Following the general meeting, 
sectional meetings were held for the junior 
high school, senior high school, and private 
commercial school teachers. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


Lloyd L. Jones, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, President; Wm. C. Moore, 
Longwood Commerce High School, Cleve- 
land, Vice-President; F. J. Miller, Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin, Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Lit 


The Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Washington, 
April 10-12. The Commercial Section meet- 
ing was held on Thursday afternoon with the 
following program: 


“Teaching of Junior Business Training’”— 
A. B. ZuTavern, Pasadena, Calif. 

“Rationalizing Commercial Subjects”— 
Marie McCarthy, Pullman, Wash. 

“How to Train for Reporting’—A. E. 
Kane, Spokane, Wash. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


Howard H. Braden, High School, Sand- 
point, Idaho, Chairman; May Ellen Alvord, 
High School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Secre- 
tary. 

KX 


INDIANA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE 


The ninth annual conference of Indiana 
Commercial Teachers was held at the Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
February 16, 1929. The speakers included 
Ann Brewington, University: of Chicago; 
Virgil Stinebaugh, State Director of School 
Inspection, Indianapolis; and F. H. Gillespie, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
The meeting was well attended and the usual 
interest was manifested in the addresses. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A COURSE IN 


SALESMANSHIP 
FOR THIS FALL? 


With almost 4,000,000 people in the United 
States earning their living in sales work of some 
kind, with business men asking schools to offer 
courses in salesmanship, and with commercial 
educators realizing that the ability to sell is a 
factor in the success of everyone, has come an 
increased interest in the subject of salesmanship. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of SALESMANSHIP 
By 
R. G. WALTERS 


has been planned as a basic text for the course 
in principles of selling. It may be followed, if 
desired, by specialized courses in advertising or 
retailing. 


The principles as presented agree with the 
practice of successful retail and traveling sales- 
men. Moreover, the modern laboratory method 
of presenting the subject is followed. 


A teacher’s manual 
offers suggestions for 
teaching salesmanship 


Send for further information about the text. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE NOW LOCATED IN 
NEW QUARTERS 


The Central California Commercial College 
of Fresno, California, moved into new 
quarters in January. The new building is of 
two stories, the lower being arranged to house 
the advanced accounting and business depart- 
ments, a faculty conference room, a reception 
room, executive offices, commercial depart- 
ment, and secretarial department. The 
second floor houses the beginning bookkeep- 
ing departments, shorthand, typewriting, 
stenotype, and other classrooms. The 
spacious classrooms are well-lighted, heated, 
and cooled, with comforts provided for the 
students both in winter and in summer. 


The Central California Cominercial College 
was established in Fresno twenty-five years 
ago. It was originally known as Heald’s 
Business College. The college has just com- 
pleted the most successful year in its history 
and has found it necessary to enlarge and 
improve its quarters in order to take care of 
its rapidly growing enrollment. 


W. C. Shrewsbury is President and Man- 
ager of the college and C. S. Bowlby is Assis- 
tant Manager and head of the Accountancy 
Department. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A program of unusual interest was pre- 
sented by the North Central District of the 
North Carolina Education Association at the 
annual meeting in Raleigh in March. The 
commercial program was in charge of Mrs. 
Walter Lee Lednum, President of the Durham 
College of Commerce. The speakers included 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director Division 
School Inspection; Prof. J. H. Shields of Duke 
University; Dr. Frances Moon Butts, head 
of the Department of Business Practice, 
McKinley Technical High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. E. E. Peacock, Economics and 
Commerce Department of the University of 
North Carolina; Harold M. Smith of New 
York City; D. D. Lessenberry, Vice-Principal 
of the Business High School, Pittsburgh; 
George W. Gaskill, New York City; and Dr. 
R. L. Flowers, Vice-President of Duke Uni- 
versity. 


Election of officers was deferred until the 
State Typewriting Contest which is to be 
held in Chapel Hill in May. 














New Home of Central California Commercial College, Fresno, California 
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Typewriting Results, 


not mere claims, are what interest the teacher. The chart repro- 
duced below represents results obtained from the use of 


20th Century Touch Typewriting 








as compared with the results obtained from a previously used 
text. This chart shows the achievements of individual students 
in the Lyons High School of Clinton, Iowa. 


Numbers to the left report the net words written. The red 
line indicates the results obtained from tests given a class, Novem- 
ber 19, 1928, which was using 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING. Black lines indicate tests given November 19, 1926 
and 1927, previous to the adoption of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING. 

Write for further information regarding the book which 
produces desirable results. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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DAVENPORT-McLACHLAN 
INSTITUTE 


Located in New Building 


Through the courtesy of M. E. 
Davenport, President of the Daven- 
port-McLachlan Institute, we have 
received some very fine photographs of 
the new building and interior views. 
Space does not permit reproducing 
more than one of these photographs. 
However, the photograph appearing 
below conveys evidence that the 
Davenport-McLachlan Institute is now 
located in one of the finest private 
school buildings in the country. 


The building is constructed of rein- 
forced concrete, brick and steel, size 
84 x 123 feet, two stories and full base- 
ment. The school occupies the entire 
building. Most of the first floor is 
occupied by the school offices, while 
the class rooms are located on the 
second floor. There is a gymnasium, 
55 x 84 feet, running across the back 
of the building. The gymnasium walls 
are constructed of tile. The entrance 
hall and lobby floor are of marble. 
Sturtevant heating and ventilating 
units are used throughout the building. 








Albert G. Belding, Director of 
Commercial Education in the Public 
Schools of New York City, died at his 
home in Lawrence, Long Island, March 
21, 1929. Death was caused by pneu- 
monia following an illness of only a few 
days. 


Mr. Belding has been recognized as 
a leader in the field of commercial 
education for many years. He was a 
member of the faculty of John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, the State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, and Hunter 
College, New York City. He was also 
a member of the State Board of 
Regents. Two years ago he was 
granted a leave of absence by the 
Board of Education to assist the State 
Board of Law Examiners form the the 
character examination for admission 
to the bar. 


He was born in Oppenheim, Her- 
kimer County, New York. His wife, 
Mrs. Irene Belding, a son, John, and 
two daughters, Alice and Helen, sur- 
vive. 
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New Home of Davenport-McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


May, 1929 
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Is Your Accounting 
Course Complete? 


An increasing number of colleges are 
offering an income tax course as a part 
of the work in accounting. Such a course 
is of little value, however, unless the 
book used conforms with the latest 
income tax ‘laws. 


Our Income 


Income Tax Accounting 


Tax Depart- 
ment will By 
render every J. F. SHERWOOD 


possible as- 


sistance to is based on the Revenue Act of 1928, 
teachers 


using this and the latest regulations of the Treasury 
text Department. 


Practical problems develop the prin- 
ciples discussed in the text. No special 
stationery is required for these problems, 
and the cost of the course to the indi- 
vidual student is thus reduced to a 
minimum. , 


Write us for further information re- 
garding this new textbook. 





A teacher’s 


manual gives SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


complete Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
solutions 
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NEW SCHOOL LAW ENACTED IN TEXAS 
Bill Sponsored By 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools’ Association 


On March 28, 1929, Governor Dan Moody 
of Texas signed Senate Bill No. 520, which 
was sponsored by the Southwestern Com- 
mercial Schools Association for the purpose 
of curbing the activities of unscrupulous 
persons who were going over the state 
organizing schools, enrolling students, collect- 
ing tuition, and then moving on to a new 
location and repeating the same operation. 
The new law requires those who organize 
commercial colleges hereafter to enter into 
bond guaranteeing the refund of tuition fees 
in case of failure to comply with enrollment 
contracts. It not only provides for recovery 
of amount paid, but also provides for the 
recovery of interest at rate of 10 percent, 
together with atorney’s fees. 

The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association has a membership reach- 
ing into Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee. W. M. Roberts of the 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas, is 
President; C. W. Reed of the Brantley- 
Draughon’s College, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
Vice-President; and George A. Meadows of 
the Draughon Business College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, is Secretary of the Association.. 

The new Texas Law will doubtless be of 
interest to private commercial school owners 
in every state. A copy of the bill as enacted 
by the Legislature and signed by the Governor 
follows: 


SENATE BILL No. 520. A bill to be 
entitled an act to require commercial 
colleges that may hereafter be organized 
in Texas to comply with their contracts 
with the students who matriculate with 
them for the purpose of taking com- 
mercial courses in accounting, stenog- 
raphy, telegraphy, typing, and other 
branches generally included in the cur- 
riculum of such colleges; to require such 
colleges, before collecting fees, tuition 
and other expenses from students who 
desire to take such courses in such 
colleges, to enter into bonds executed by 
standard and solvent guaranty com- 
Panies guaranteeing the refund of such 
fees, tuition and expenses as are paid in 
case the promoters, officers and agents of 
such colleges fail to comply with their 
contracts; to authorize any student or 
other person who has paid tuition, fees 
and other expenses to the promoter, 
officers and agents of such colleges to sue 
on such bond in any court in this state 
of competent jurisdiction in the county 
where such college may be located, and 
to recover the amount so paid with 10 
per cent interest thereon from the date 
of payment, together with reasonable 
attorney’s fees; to provide penalties for 
failure to refund to any student the 
amounts paid for tuition, fees and other 


expenses whenever the promoters, offi- 
cers and agents of such colleges fail to 
comply with their contracts to give and 
furnish training in commercial courses 
according to the contracts entered into. 


Section I. Any person, partnership, asso- 
ciation of persons or any corporation which 
may desire to open a Commercial College, or 
to establish a branch college or school in this 
State for the purpose of teaching bookkeep- 
ing, stenography, typing, telegraphy, and 
other courses which are usually taught in 
Commercial Colleges, before commencing 
business, must secure a permit from the 
Secretary of State of the State of Texas 
authorizing such person, partnership, associa- 
tion of persons, or corporation to open and to 
conduct such Commercial College or branch 
college or school. 


The application for such permit shall state 
specifically the name of such person, partner- 
ship, association of persons or corporation, 
and give the name and address of the person, 
the name and address of each member of the 
partnership, the name and address of each 
person forming the association, or the name 
of the corporation, and of each director and 
officer of such corporation. 


Section II. Before the Secretary of State 
shall issue such permit, the person, partner- 
ship, association of persons or corporation 
shall execute a bond in the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, signed by a solvent guaranty 
company authorized to do business in the 
State of Texas, payable to the County Judge 
of the County in which such college, or branch 
college or school, will be located, and conduct 
its business conditioned that the principal in 
said bond will carry out and comply with 
each and all contracts, either verbal or 
written, made and entered into by said col- 
lege, or branch college or school, acting by and 
through its officers or agents, with any student 
who desires to enter such college and to take 
any course in commercial training, and to 
pay back to such student all amounts col- 
lected for tuition and fees in case of failure 
on the part of the parties obtaining a permit 
from the Secretary of State to open and con- 
duct a Commercial College, or branch college 
or school, to comply with its contracts to give 
the instruction contracted for, and for the 
full period evidenced by such contract. 

Such bond shall be filed with the County 
Clerk of the County in which the College or 
branch college or school executing the bond 
is located and recorded by such Clerk in a 
book provided for that purpose. 


Section III. In any and all cases where the 
party receiving the permit from the Secretary 
of State fails to comply with any contract 
made and entered into with any student or 
with the parents or guardians of such student, 
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such student or his parents or guardian shall 
have a cause of action against the sureties on 
the bond executed as herein provided for the 
full amount of the payments made to such 
person, with 10 percent interest from the 
date of the payment of said amount, and for 
reasonable attorney’s fees for instituting and 
prosecuting such suit. Any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in the county in which the 
college or branch college or school is located 
shall have venue to try and prosecute such 
suits. 


Section IV. Any person, or each member of 
any partnership or each member of any 
association of persons or each officer, includ- 
ing each director of any corporation which 
opens and conducts a commercial college or 
branch college or school without first having 
obtained the permit required in Section One 
of this Act, and without first having executed 
the bond required in Section Two of this Act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punish- 
able by a fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and each day said college continues to be 
open and operated shall constitute a separate 
offense. 


Section V. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to any established University, 
Commercial College, College, or regular High 
School which has heretofore adopted or which 
may hereafter adopt one or more commercial 
courses, provided the tuition fees and charges, 
if any made by such University, Commercial 
College, College, or regular High School, shall 
be collected by their regular officers in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Regents or Board of 
Trustees of such University, Commercial 
College, College or High School. 


Section VI. All persons, partnerships, 
association of persons which are non-residents 
of Texas, or corporations organized and 
chartered under the laws of any other state 
must comply with the provisions of this Act 
before such can open and conduct a Com- 
mercial College or branch college or school 
in the State of Texas. 


Section VII. If any part of this Act is 
decided by the Supreme Court of this State 
or by any other Court of final jurisdiction and 
is held to be unconstitutional and void, such 
decision shall not affect or nullify any other 
part of this Act. 


Section VIII. The fact that there is now 
no law on the Statutes regulating the organi- 
zation and opening of Commercial Colleges oJ 
branch colleges or schools and regulating 
same so as to prevent young men and women 
from losing the tuition and fees which they 
may pay for courses in such colleges creates 
an emergency and an imperative public 
necessity requiring that the constitutional 
rule providing that bills be read on three 
several days shall be suspended and said rule 
is hereby suspended and this Act shall be in 
force from and after its passage and it is so 
enacted. 


A FISH STORY 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


E. H. Morse 
Goes Fishing in Florida 
and Lands Two Man-Eating Sharks 














The accompanying photographs reveal that 
Mr. E. H. Morse, President of Morse College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, possesses ability out- 
side of the school room as well as within. He 
has just returned from Florida and these 
pictures give some indication of how he spent 
at least a part of his time while there. The 
sharks were of the man-eating variety. His 
son, Mr. W. E. Morse, brought these photo- 
graphs along with many other similar photo- 
graphs to the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Convention in Philadelphia, where they 
attracted considerable attention. 
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Asa Tryout and Foundation Subject, 
junior business training has won a well-established place in the 
high school curriculum. The textbook used should act as an intro- 
duction to the study of advanced commercial subjects, and should 

at the same time help students who will drop out of school. 
HICKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
gee 417 W COLLIER STREET 
; DETROIT Order No 3983 
Date April 21, 1926 
Terms 30 days net 
"10,000 | o) Sios 3 Mo. ss 
cag) ee ee 14.00 ¢ 
HICKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
By le. LAV 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Illustration No. 27 — PURCHASE ORDER 
The above is a typical illustration from — 
General Business Training 
By . 
CRABBE and SLINKER 
a text which conforms with the newer ideas regarding the content 
of junior business training courses. It is well balanced in content, 
up-to-date in method, and interesting in presentation. 

Write us for further information regarding it. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
+ 4 Pd 
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SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION OF Table IIIb: ‘‘Rankings Obtained From 
BOOKKEEPING TEXTBOOKS Weighted Averages.”’ This table is 
merely an interpretation of Table IIla. 
(Continued from page 269) It makes the comparison between texts 
easier. 
divided by the number of teachers who Table IV: ‘‘Sum of the Weighted Aver- 
reported these respective ranks. ages and the Final Rankings of Texts. 


This is the information for which we have 

Table IIIa: ‘‘Weighted Average Rank- been working throughout the whole 

ings.’’ This table is the result obtained study. It shows the final rankings of the 

by multiplying each average ranking by texts, “‘l’’ being the highest and ‘‘7’’ 
its respective weight. the lowest ranking. 


TABLE II—AVERAGE RANKINGS 

















Report Number Book A | Book B | Book C | Book D | Book E | Book F | Book G 
ER Tee ae 4.27 3.64 4.02 5.90 2.98 3.86 
MGs s0stasviedegaane Me 3.37 6.50 3.78 6.50 3.03 2.51 

eee 4.49 4.87 4.75 5.85 1.89 B.7e 
SE eee, $5.33 4.05 3.46 4.74 4.20 3.94 
_ AOTC ES, 4.80 3.73 4.04 4.90 3.83 3.95 
. Saar ee 3.54 5.02 2.97 5.09 3.69 4.66 

oo Pe) 5.19 5.29 4.03 5.18 2.26 5.57 

ere ie 5.49 4.58 3.42 4.63 4.08 3.87 

| } | 

















TABLE IIIa—WEIGHTED AVERAGES 

















| 
Report Number Book A | Book B | Book C Book D | Book E | Book F | Book G 
| 
Bi js dh sas de edscee cee ae 1 aoe 18.20 | 20.10 29.50 14.90 | 19.30 
EE. ce cc ccascccccese | Seem |.aa.00 | 6.60 | 37.50 | 63.00 | 30:00 | 35.00 
BES sivcss cece sscces | Se | aeoee 24.35 | 23.75 22.45 9.45 13.60 
IV..................| 20.90 | 55.20 | 40.50 | 34.60 | 47.40 | 42.00 | 39.40 
Vicsecscscccscscsce | Gaeee | SO | 75.00 | ao | 38.00 76.60 | 79.00 
WO 6 is ice coos wecess | ae | oe | See | eer 50.90 | 36.90 | 46.60 
eer 77.85 | 32.70 | 60.45 77.70 | 33.90 | 83.50 
‘a weaeiabaiaiiamees 38.60 (109.80 | 91.60 | 68.40 | 92.60 | 81.60 | 77.40 

















TABLE IIIb—RANKINGS FROM WEIGHTED AVERAGES 




















Report Number Book A | Book B | Book C | Book D | Book E | Book F | Book G 
oe ach anasto os ani 2 6 3 5 7 1 a 
DE 46 hap Soe eenKad 1 4 6.5 5 6.5 3 2 

_ ee 3 ; €.5 7 6 4.5 1 2 
errr 1 7 4 2 6 5 3 

WL SOs cide ae Welw ser 1 6 2 5 7 3 4 ° 
errr re 2 3 6 1 7 4 5 

ere ee i 6 1.5 a 5 3 7 

so inane! 1 7 5 2 6 a 3 














TABLE IV—SUM OF WEIGHTED RANKS—FINAL RANKS 








| Book A | Book B | Book C | Book D| Book & | Book F | Book G 





Sum.... Ae ae 


1 See 239.15 
WUE EE ok chico das 1 


451.75 | 397.55 | 355.30 | 483.55 | 325.65 | 383.90 
6 5 3 i: | 4 


2 
| | 
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RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Since, during the course of the study, the 
highest rating a book could receive was ‘‘1” 
and the lowest rating was ‘‘7’’, it is evident 
that the book receiving the lowest sum of 
final ranks in the final report would be given 
a rank of “1”, (the best final rank). A study 
of Table IV gives this information, and shows 
that Book A received the highest rating (1), 
Book F, the second highest (2), etc. By con- 
sulting Table I, the key for reports, and turn- 
ing back to any report, it can readily be 
determined how Book A or Book F or any 
other book was rated in any particular feature 
of the study. 

When the study was undertaken, it was 
hoped that it would aid the teachers in voting 
intelligently for a bookkeeping text for use 
in the Los Angeles senior high schools for the 
next four years. The writer believes this hope 


was realized, for all the votes but one were 
cast for the two books rated highest in the 
study, and the book rated highest received 
the adoption. 

In looking back over the study, the writer 
believes that a great deal of time and labor 
could have been saved and the results would 
have been the same, had the study com- 
menced with reports V and VIII (Content of 
Texts by Semesters and Order and Method of 
Presentation) and the texts with the lowest 
rankings in these reports eliminated from the 
remainder of the study. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that 
if this study will encourage others to under- 
take further objective studies of textbooks 
in this or other subjects, he will feel that his 
rather arduous labor in a pioneer endeavor in 
the field of commercial education will have 
been more than amply rewarded. 








THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE IN 
COMMERCE 


(Continued from page 281) 


usable material of direct worth. It acquaints 
the student with the varied character of 
business activity and the part that he can 
take in it. It is in part vocational in that it is 
a preparation for general clerical work but it 
appears that the chief advantage is that it 
assists the student in discovering his own 
aptitudes and ability. 


Up to this time aptitude tests or predictive 
tests have not been particularly successful. 
For the past two years we have been experi- 
menting with an aptitude test for business 
administration or more specifically for Ac- 
counting which is our basic course for fresh- 
men. We wanted to develop a test which 
could be given to high school graduates and 
from its results some accurate conclusions 
drawn as to the probability of success of the 
student in business administration. We meant 
to use this aptitude test not only as an instru- 
ment of vocational guidance but as a means of 
sectioning the course in Constructive Ac- 
counting on the basis of aptitude at the 
beginning of the year rather than at the end 
of the fail term as mentioned previously. We 
.constructed twelve types of tests which we 
thought had the greatest relation to aptitude 
in Accounting. These tests were given to 
several hundred freshmen and the results were 
correlated with the accomplishment of these 
students in their work in freshman Account- 
ing. By a process of multiple and partial 
correlation an aptitude test was built up 
which gave a correlation of +.6 with accom- 
plishment in Accounting. It was found that 
this test would predict Accounting accom- 
plishment as to three groups, that is, superior, 
average, and below average with an accuracy 
of about 80%. It seemed to be a successful 
aptitude test and beyond any question had a 


relatively high accuracy in prediction. We 
discovered, however, that general intelligence 
was almost as good a guide in forecasting 
accomplishment in Accounting as was our 
aptitude test. In other words, the boy or girl 
with a high I. Q. is apt to have the best 
possibilities for the study of business and the 
boy or girl with the very low I. Q. is likely 
to find it hard going in business administra- 
tion. 


The problems which are here briefly enum- 
erated are obviously not the only problems in 
commercial education that press for solution. 
There are a host of others. Some of them 
perhaps of greater importance than those 
mentioned. 


In conclusion let me say that the collegiate 
schools of business and the high school com- 
mercial departments have much in common. 
While there is a very real division of functions 
between the two, it should be remembered 
that they have a common purpose, that is, to 
increase the contribution which students will 
be able to make to the welfare and the well 
being of our society. 


Man with twenty years ex- 
perience in teaching wishes to 
buy or lease a small going 
school. Would like to lease with 
Address, No. 
610, The Balance Sheet, 1-3 
W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


chance to buy. 
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289 Case Problems 
appear in i 


COMMERCIAL 
LAW 
by 
PETERS and POMEROY — 


These problems have all been 
taken from actual adjudicated. 
cases. : 














The use of actual adjudicated 
cases instead of hypothetical 
cases greatly increases students’ 


The manual for interest in the subject. 
teachers gives cor- 
rect answers to all This is another indication that 


case problems, and PETERS AND POMEROY’S 

eliminates the —§ COMMERCIAL LAW is psy- 

drudgery of pre- : 

cndne tensen shane chologically as well as legally 
correct. 


May we send you 
additional information 
about this text 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE FAITHFUL STENOG 


“Now, Miss Blogg,” boomed Jasper M. 
Whurtel, president of the Whurtle Whirlwind 
Laundry Co., to his new stenographer, “I 
want you to understand that when I dictate 
a letter I want it written as dictated, and not 
the way you think it should be. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Miss Blogg, meekly. 

“All right—get your book and take a 
letter.” 

The next morning, O. J. Squizz of the 
Squizz Flexible Soap Co., received the follow- 
ing: 

“Mr. O. A. or K. or J. something, look it 
up, Squizz. 

“President of the Squizz what a name 
Flexible Soap Co., the gyps. 

“Detroit, that’s in Michigan, isn’t it? Dear 
Mr. Squizz, hmmm: 

“You’re a bum business man. No, start 
over. He’s a crook; but I can’t insult him, 
or he’ll sue me. The last shipment of soap 
you sent us was of inferior quality and I want 
you to understand, no, scratch out I want you 
to understand. Ah, unless you can ship, 
furnish, ship, no furnish us with your regular 
soap you needn’t ship us no more period or 
what ever the grammar is and please pull 
down your skirt. This cussed cigar is out 
again pardon me and furthermore, where was 
I? Nice bob you have. Paragraph. The soap 
you sent us wasn’t fit to wash the dishes no 
make that dog with comma let alone the 
laundry comma and we’re sending it back 
period. Yours truly. Read that over, no 
never mind. I won’t waste any more time on 
that egg. I’ll look at the carbon tomorrow. 
Sign my name. We must go out to lunch 
soon, eh?” nits 


SAFETY FIRST 


A “blind” beggar sat at the subway en- 
trance with a tin cup in his hand. A passer-by, 
somewhat under the influence of alcohol, took 
out his pocket flask, and started to pour a 
drink into the old man’s cup. 

The beggar peered from behind his black 
glasses suddenly, saw the flask, and yelled— 
“Nix! Nix! None of that stuff. Do you think 
I wanta go blind?” en 


A WARNING 


A darky had a close call when an excited 
automobilist came within inches of running 
him down. The one in the car became nervous 
and started to blow his horn. 

Sam was sore, rolled up his sleeve and 
headed for the driver. 

“‘Whaffo yo’ blow yo’ ho’n?” 
gwine do you’ no good.” 

The driver replied, “Boy, at wan’t my 
horn; ’at was Gabriel.” 


“At ain’t 


THE LAST WORD IN 
DINNER ORATORY 


Mr. Goodfellow had dined out six nights 
in succession. On the seventh night he turned 
up at home for the evening meal. When he 
was seated, Mrs. Goodfellow rose and ad- 
dressed the other occupants of the table: 

“Children, we have with us tonight a guest 
of whom you have all heard, even if you do 
not know him personally. He is a man who 
has a reputation for good cheer in every club 
in the city, and this evening we are to have 
the honor and pleasure of being numbered 
among the admirers of his entertaining 
qualities. It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I present to you—your father!” 

Cet 


NEXT! 
Bill Smith: Why, Mrs. Perry, where have 
you been? 
Mrs. Perry: To the Beauty Shop. 
Bill Smith: Oh! you didn’t get waited upon, 
did you? — 


HEADLINE IN NEWSPAPER 


Double entry bookkeeper killed going the 
wrong direction on a@ one-way street. 
ce 


A WISE COP 


Prisoner: My hat blew off. Let me get it. 
Irish Policeman: You can’t fool me that 
way. You stay here, I’ll go get the hat. 


eK 


TACTFULLY PUT 


“‘Daddy, I’ve splendid news for you. The 
third-grade teacher is going to retain my 
services for another year.” 

Saad 


SHORT CUT TO BEAUTY 


Johnny: “‘Mother, do I have to wash my 
face?” 

Mother: ‘Certainly, dear.” 

Johnny: “Aw, why can’t I just powder it 
like you do yours?” aie 


DIFFERENT DESTINATIONS 


A group of workmen were discussing the 
origin of man. One of the party remained 
silent, when a companion turned to him and 
demanded his opinion. 

“I ain’t goin’ to say,’’ he replied doggedly. 
“I remember as ’ow Henry Green and me 
threshed that out once before, and it’s settled 
as far as I am concerned.”’ 

“But what conclusion did you come to?” 

The other swallowed a couple of mouthfuls 
and leaned back with a sigh of content. 

*‘Well,’”’ he said slowly, ‘‘we didn’t arrive at 
the same conclusion, no, we didn’t. Henry, he 
arrived at the ’orspital an’ me at the police 
station.”’ 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Harvard University 


Summer Session July 8 to August 17 


SH12—Organization and Supervision of Commercial Education by F. G. Nichols. 
The application of the principles of commercial education in the development of 
appropriate types of business education, and the technique of educational 
supervision in the field of commercial education. 

SH11—High School Commercial Curriculum by F. G. Nichols. An analysis of the 
following subjects to determine their content, aims, and teaching method: 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial geography, commercial law, advertising 

| and salesmanship, economics, office practice, business organization and man- 

agement, business English. 

SH13—Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Junior Business Training, 
Business Arithmetic, and Business Writing by E. A. Zelliot, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. A methods course in these subjects which are closely 
related. 

SH1 —Principles of Vocational Education by F. C. Smith. An examination of the 
social basis for vocational education; a review of developments in this field; 
a careful study of present practices in the major types of vocational education; 
consideration of desirable future developments in this phase of public school 


education. 
| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
| GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
| Cambridge, Massachusetts 











| | | Be Ts BR 

| DURHAM COLLEGE OF | 

| COMMERCE | he poy _ 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 


Pict T _ os 8 Weeks’ Term— 
“an d ima J ie 22 ph A 30 | College Credit Courses 
cond Term, july 22 to Augus Nationally Known Lecturers 

The College of Commerce is affiliated Authoritative and Inspirational 
with Duke University in such manner 
and degree as to make possible the | 
development of a real commercial | 
school, giving the best type of business | 
training. The establishment of the 
school makes possible a kind of training | P 
which has not been available in any | For Undergraduates Who Want to 
school in this State heretofore. Work Off Conditions 





For College Graduates Seeking Credit 
for Advanced Degrees 


For Teachers Desiring to Secure 
College Degrees 


Special cooperative arrangements | Special Classes for Special Students 


| have been made whereby students of | 








Duke University Summer School may Side Trips to Historic Spots—Short 
| also attend Durham College of Com- | Bus Trips to Best Seashore Resorts 
| merce. ss SRalapaa 

: a ‘ Complete Information (Including Tui- 
| For information in regard to particu- | | “ : & 

lar courses offered, admission require- | tion and Boarding Costs) on Request 


| ments, tuition fees, etc., address 


a Write John E. Gill, Dean 
MRS. eos tery LEDNUM RIDER COLLEGE 


Durham College of Commerce | | Trenton, N. J. 
Durham, North Carolina Founded 1865 
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New York University 
Summer School 
July 1 to August 9, 1929 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION APPLIED TO COMMERCIAL EDUCA- 


TION. Professor Lomax and Dr. Tonne. (4 points) 
THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING. Mr. 
Haynes. (4 points) 
METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE. 
Mr. Wallace. (4 points) 
THE TEACHING OF GREGG SHORTHAND. Mr. Walsh. (2 points) 
METHODS OF TEACHING ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNT- 
ING, BUSINESS LAW, and ECONOMICS. Mr. Wallace. (4 points) 
THE TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING. Miss Loyer. (2 points) 
RESEARCH STUDIES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION: _ Professor 
Lomax and Dr. Tonne. (4 points) 
THE TEACHING OF ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. Mr. Walsh. 
(4 points) 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Professor Lomax. (2 points) 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in Accounting, Business 
Mathematics, Banking and Finance, Business English, Business Law, Economics, 
Management, Marketing, Advertising, Salesmanship, Retailing, Economic Geog- 
raphy, Educational Administration and Supervision, College Education, Secondary 
Education, Teachers-College and Normal-School Education, Vocational Education, 
Educational Psychology, Educational Sociology, and Philosophy of Education. 


For a Summer School Bulletin describing these courses, or for other 
information about opportunities at New York University in Commercial Education, 
write Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Commercial Education, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


| NEWPORT COLLEGE, Newport, 


SESSION Rhode Island, will conduct a summer 
school of eight weeks, from July 1 to 
July 1 to August 9 August 23. All commercial subjects 
; and methods of teaching 20th Century 
Intensive six-week courses for Bookkeeping, Palmer Penmanship and 
teachers and for college and normal Gregg Shorthand will be emphasized. 
school graduates who plan to teach. Liberal Arts courses including music 
: : , and fine arts will be offered. Ne rt 
Accounting Arithmetic is familiarily known as the Peers. pr 
Bookkeeping English vacation land. Sessions will be short 
Gregg Shorthand Comrnercia! Law to give ample time for recreation and 
Typewriting Psychology to enjoy the world’s famous beaches. 
Historic tours will be conducted. Ex- 
BAY PATH INSTITUTE penses are moderate. College credit 

will be given. 

100 Chestnut Street 


Springfield, Mass. NEWPORT COLLEGE 
C. F. Gaugh, Principal Newport, Rhode Island 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


First Term—June 15 to July 23 
Second Term—July 25 to August 30 


The day when a knowledge of stenography or bookkeeping was considered all 
that a business teacher needed to fit him for his work is rapidly passing. The School 
of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago, recognizing the 
growing demand for collegiate training for such teachers, offers a program especially 








fessionally trained leaders and experts in business education are needed. Stated in 
general terms, the program of training is based on the point of view that today 





| framed to fit their needs. This program of training is based upon the belief that pro- 
| 


business activities touch nearly every phase of life. 


It is necessary that leaders in 


business education have a type of training which will meet these demands. 
Stated in terms of the various phases of leadership in business education, the 
program of training is planned to meet the needs of three groups: 
I. Those interested in secondary school business teaching, i.e., teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, and other institutions of secondary rank. 
II. Business education administrators, i.e., departmental heads, city directors of business edu- 


cation, etc. 


III. Specialists in business education, i.e., teachers in business teacher training institutions, re- 
search workers, and those interested in institutional business education such as is maintained by large 


organizations. 


For Summer School Announcement, write 
The School of Commerce and Administration 
Business Teaching Division 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 3 


The Summer Session courses offered 
in the Department of Commerce are 
organized with the needs of four groups 
in view, as follows: 

1. Fully certified teachers who have 
taught commercial subjects and who 
desire to become better teachers of 
those subjects with additional methods 
for attaining better results. 

2. Commercial teachers who wish to 
secure higher State certification than 
they now possess for teaching com- 
mercial subjects, and to acquire addi- 
tional methods for attaining better 
results. 

3. Those who wish to continue their 
training for the degree. 

4. Junior or Senior High School 
teachers who have been teaching other 
than coinmercial subjects, but who wish 
to add certification in certain com- 
mercial subjects to their professional 
qualifications- 


Write for Summer School Catalog. 
Address 
G. G. HILL, Director 
Department of Commerce 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 











COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
At The Foot of the Rockies 


First Term, June 15 to July 20 
Second Term, July 22 to August 24 
Courses: 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
Methods of Teaching Filing 
Methods of Teaching Handwriting 
Salestnanship 
Commercial Law 
Accounting 
Administration of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools 
Research in Commercial Education 
Economics 
Principles of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Industrial History 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 


Send for Summer School Bulletin to 
GEORGE W. FRASIER, President 
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Ball State Teachers College | 


First Summer Term—June 17 to July 20 
Second Summer Term—July 22 to August 24 | 


Professional Courses Offered for Commercial Teachers 
The Administration of Commercial Courses in Secondary Schools 
The Teaching of Bookkeeping 
Objective Tests and Measurements Applied to Commercial Subjects 
The Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting 





Among the content courses offered are Elementary and Advanced Accounting, 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Law of Negotiable Instruments and Sales; Cost 
Accounting; Secretarial Training; Economics; Machine Calculations (Comp- 
tometer). 


Shorthand is to be taught by the direct method in our first and second courses 
scheduled for the first and second summer terms respectively. 


Special Features— 
Mr. C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial Courses, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, will give special lectures and lead discussions on ad- 
ministrative problems and methods in commercial education on July 5 and 6. 
Mr. D. D. Lessenberry will give lectures and demonstrations on the teaching of 
shorthand and typewriting some time during the first summer term. 


Our summer term bulletin can be secured by writing to | 
B. M. Swinford, Acting Head 
Department of Commerce 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Muncie, Indiana 





1929 SUMMER COURSES 
for High School Teachers of Commercial Subjects 
July 1 to August 9, 1929 


The following courses will be offered: 


Administration of Commercial Edu- 


cation 

Business English—Methods and Con- 
tent 

Methods and Content in Business Law 

Business Practice—Materials and 
Methods 

Economic Geography 

Economics 


Education and Economics 
Intensive Accounting I 
Intensive Accounting II 


Job Analysis, Counseling and Placement 

Material and Methods in Junior 
Business Training 

Mental and Educational Measurements 

Methods in Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting 

Methods in Business Mathematics 

Salesmanship — Methods and Ma- 
terials 

Secondary Education 

Shorthand Methods 

Typing Methods 

Typing Methods (Wiese-Coover Kin- 
esthetic) 





Armstrong College is particularly interested in planning summer session 
schedules for experienced teachers which will enable them to meet the requirements 
for their bachelors and masters degrees. 


For further information, address 
J. EVAN ARMSTRONG, Dean 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Berkeley, California | 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


begins June 10 and ends August 24, divided into two terms—June 10 to July 13 and 
July 15 to August 24. Intensive work of college rank interwoven with methods of 


teaching and many drills. 


Students may make thirteen college credits—six the 


first term and seven the second. Wider range of subjects than have ever been offered; 
more instructors, and an improved set-up generally. 


For teachers, experienced or inexperienced, who want college credits, professional 
training, recreation or positions. Our former summer school students may continue 
work toward a degree and not duplicate work they have had here. 


Two very pretentious outings planned, one quite different from any our students 
have enjoyed. Students last year from twenty-five states. Larger number expected 


this year. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 


Address: College of Commerce 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


The following subjects will be offered: 
Principles of Commercial Education 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
Methods in Stenography & Type- 

writing 
Methods in Elementary Business 
Principles of Shorthand 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Law 
Principles of Economics 
Business Organization 
Banking 
Corporation Finance 


More than a hundred additional 
courses will be offered in Education, 
Psychology, Science, Etc. 

All of the resources of the University 
are available to students. A pleasant 
campus, new building with auditorium 
and library, recreational facilities and 
an exceptionally cool summer climate 
makes Buffalo an ideal place to spend 
a summer in professional improvement. 


For a Summer Session Bulletin write 


Dr. C. H. Thurber 
Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


offers the following courses for com- 
mercial teachers during the first term 
of the summer quarter, beginning June 
18 and ending July 24: 


No. 507 “Curricula for Commercial 
Courses” 


No. 605 “Principles of Commercial 
Education” 


No. 485 ‘‘Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects” 


These courses will be conducted by 
Prof. E. G. Blackstone. Prof. Black- 
stone will also conduct a seminar 
course in “Problems of Commercial 
Education” especially for graduate 
students working towards advanced 
degrees. 


For further information, address 


Wm. H. Stone, Chairfhan 
Department of Industrial Arts 
Education 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Columbus, Ohio 
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WHITEWATER | 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| 
Whitewater, Wisconsin | 
Summer Session, June 17 to July 26, 1929 | 


| 

The college offers a four-year curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation for the training of commercial teachers. Exceptional advantages and oppor- 
tunities for completing work toward a degree are offered through the 1929 summer | 
session. | 


A total of six credits may be earned. Fees of $8.00 for six weeks for residents, and 
$16.00 for non-residents include book rent and incidental fees. Board and room can 
be had from $7.00 up per week. 





Write for Full Summer Session Bulletin 


C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial Education 


oe 7 ; WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy or lease a small business college 

| in good territory. Prefer*school teaching 20th 

ANNOUNCING | Century Bookkeeping and Gregg Shorthand. 
| Address, No. 594. 





The Publication Wanted to buy a business college, preferably in 
: South or Southwest. State terms and average 
| of a Monograph Entitled . cnselinent for three previous years. Address, 

| o. 595. 
| gases 
| THE REORGANIZATION I shall purchase all or part interest in a good 
| school; size, course, or location no objection. 
| OF Give full details. Address, No. 596. 
| COMMERCIAL eae 
| A young man with several years experience in 
| EDUCATION teaching and directing commercial subjects 
interested in buying all or part interest in a good 
IN school. Address, No. 603. 

| PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS | A former university professor of accounting 


wishes to buy a share in a large, well-paying 
business college. Must be located in city of at 


b least 100,000, where there is chance for the school 
y to grow. Give all details in first letter. Address, 
| No. 604. 


| Frederick J. Weersing, Ph. D. — 


} Experienced commercial department head 
| Professor of Education wishes to buy, rent, or manage, small, two- 


. . : . teacher school. Pacific Coast location desired, 
University of Southern California California preferred. Address, No. 605. 


DG Wanted to buy a commercial school located 
West of a River. State full details — 
; price in first letter. If satisfactory, am prepare 
Price 75 cents to pay cash and take charge immediately. Ad- 
dress, No. 606. 
HQ 
Published by FOR SALE: Fifteen double desks, 27 | 
eo gg en 72 ae —, and ~ inches | 
x igh. irty single desks, 27 inches deep, 
SOUTH WESTERN 36 inches wide, and 33 inches high. These 
PUBLISHING Co. are good solid desks finished in a light 


varnish, and are made so chairs may be 
—— ‘ - used for seats. Liberal discount if taken 
Cincinnati, Ohio at once. Address, C. S. Bowlby, Central 
California Commercial College, Fresno, 
| Calif. 
' - - —_ 
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Ad. No........- 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, with successful teaching, soliciting 
and managing experience, wants position with 
rivate commercial school in North Central 
States. Ohio, Illinois, or Indiana preferred. Best 


of references. Address, No. 560. 





Experienced lady teacher wants a commercial 
teaching position for summer months. Have had 
two years experience in fully accredited high 
school. Can furnish best of references. Address, 
No. 561. 





Married man, B. S. degree; a real live com- 
mercial teacher who gets results in both the class 
room and the field, is open for an offer. Also 
capable of managing. Address, No. 562. 





Position wanted for summer months by an 
experienced young man, married, who specializes 
in Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Gregg Short- 
hand. Can also teach other commercial subjects. 
Have had business college experience. Address, 
No. 563. 





Qualified lady teacher, who has taught all 
subjects in business school, desires position. 
Good disciplinarian and capable of supervision. 
Prefer stenographic department. Address, No. 
564. 





Head of commercial department in Pennsyl- 
vania Senior High School desires summer posi- 
tion. Have twelve months experience in day and 
night business college work. Address, No. 565. 





An experienced and efficient school man desires 
a teaching position in a strong business college. 
Best references. Available June 1. Executive 
ability and good personality. Address, No. 566. 





Experienced commercial teacher available for 
position. Can teach either Gregg or Pitman 
Shorthand. Best or references. Address, No. 567. 





I am a high school graduate and have attended 
business college for one year majoring in Steno- 
typy, Shorthand, Typing and other commercial 
subjects. I have had six months of practical 
teaching experience in a business college. Can 
furnish best of references. Address, No. 568. 





Public Accountant with six years teaching ex- 
perience desires summer work. Can teach Sales- 
manship, Advertising, Sales Letter Writing, 
besides all accounting subjects. Address, No. 569. 





Position wanted by an experienced lady teacher 
of Howard-Pitman and Ben-Pitman Shorthand. 
Address, No. 570. 





Summer position in the Northeast wanted by 
lady teacher who specializes in Gregg Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Winner of a typewriter and 
medals in both subjects. Will also accept other 
commercial work. Have had successful teaching 
and office experience. Address, No. 571 


I have my Bachelor of Science degree and have 
specialized in the teaching of Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Business English and other related 
business subjects. While in college I majored 
in History and the Social Sciences. I should like 
to teach in high school or business college. 
Address, No. 572. 





Lady teacher of Gregg Shorthand and allied 
subjects available at once. Eight years experience 
as commercial teacher and assistant manager of 
business college. Address, No. 573. 





Wanted to hear from secondary schools and 
junior colleges desirous of putting in the com- 
mercial studies for the year of 1929-30. Ex- 
perienced in this line of work. Address, No. 574. 


Ten years experience as principal and manager 
of business school. Interested in teaching or 
soliciting for a reliable business college. Would 
purchase half interest. Address, No. 575. 





Woman, with ten years experience teaching 
Gregg Shorthand, wants a position in a well 
—- business college by June 1. Address, 

o. 576. 





Young married man, university education, nine 
years teaching and business experience, seeks 
connection teaching accounting and related 
subjects in a high-grade school. Address, No. 577. 


Experienced school manager and commercial 
teacher desires position as school manager and 
part-time field work. Good penman and A-1 
penmanship teacher. Teaches all commercial 
branches and accounting. Good disciplinarian. 
Desire a position where ability to increase the 
attendance is needed. Salary and commissions. 
Address, No. 597. 


Young man desires connection with reputable 
business college. Experienced commercial in- 
structor, good penman, desires immediate 
acceptance for September beginning. Prefer 


Experienced teacher desires summer position. 
Will go anywhere in the United States if trans- 
portation is paid. Can teach Gregg Shorthand, 
20th Century Bookkeeping and all other com- 
mercial subjects. Also open for good permanent 
connections. Address, No. 599. 

Lady wants position as teacher or manager of a 
business college. Have had several years ex- 
perience. Can furnish best references. Employed 
until August 1. Address, No. 600. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE: Age 40 years, 15 
years experience with high class schools. Have 
always produced large volume of business. Desire 
to connect with high grade institution in progres- 
sive Middle West city. Services available at once. 
Address, No. 608. 








Lady desires summer position teaching com- 
mercial subjects in business college, or an office 
position. Good qualifications and references for 
either position. A permanent position accepted. 
Address, No. 609. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE WANTED: 
Eastern College of Business Administration, 
Secretarial, Commercial Teaching, granting 
recognized degrees, needs able field man for 
permanent place on staff. Unusually strong 
selling plan, national reputation, consistent 
advertising, direct mail, etc., excellent coopera- 
tion. Graduates placed 100%. Good closer can 
earn large income. Give full details relative to 
education, experience, age, neight, weight, and 
photograph with first letter. Address, No. 578. 





Business college man who has good educational 
qualifications and who can get results as a field 
manager. We have a good proposition to offer 
immediately, to commence as solicitor during the 
summer months and work into the teaching work 
in the fall. Will offer both salary and commission 
and pay road expenses. Man must furnish own 
car. Please give full particulars. Address, No. 579. 





Wanted a young man teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand and 20th ge Bookkeeping, who can 
manage and solicit. oliciting work to begin 
June 1, and teaching work in August. This is a 
high-grade school, good territory, in city of 
40,000. Owner has other interests, and prefers 
one who can invest. Write, giving age, education, 
experience, salary expected, and enclose photo. 
Address, No. 580. 





Field manager wanted. If you are a go-getter 
and have from $500 to $1,000 to invest you can 
locate immediately with one of the leading 
business colleges in the West. Territory of 125,900. 
Only one competing school. Address, No. 581. 





Unusual opportunity for certified teacher to 
make permanent connection with a strictly high 
class, growing business college in California. 
Stock investment required to insure permanency 
and interest. Address, No. 582. 





Good solicitor wanted—one who has had ex- 
perience in this line and who would be qualified 
to teach if needed. Either man or woman will be 
considered. Address, No. 583. 





Wanted an experienced business college field 
man, who can manage the school if necessary. 
Excellent territory with a sound proposition for 
the man who can stand prosperity. Give informa- 
tion and enclose photograph. Address, No. 584. 





Wanted a field man for a private commercial 
school in Nebraska. To the right man is offered 
salary, commission and percentage of net earn- 
ings; also a chance of securing part interest in 
school after proving self. Position open July 15. 
In making application, give full details of educa- 
tion, experience and references. Send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 585. 





Wanted a field man for a fast growing and pro- 
gressive business college, located in a Southern 
State. Applicant give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 586 





Wanted partner with some capital to help 
finance tne purchase of a business school. Prefer 
man who is an experienced teacher of book- 
keeping and accounting. Must be a real teacher 
with good character and reputation. Replies 
will oe treated confidently. Address, No. 587. 





I am organizing a chain of schools in the 
Western Mountain States, and want to hear from 
a man and wife, both teachers of commercial 
subjects, with $500 to $1000 cash to buy a working 
interest in a school of thirty students, in a town 
of 20,000, who can take full charge in the near 
future. Don’t write unless you have the money 
and are qualified to handle the work. Address, 
No. 601. 


A business college with thirty years experienc- 
wants man or woman for outside solicitor. Ex- 
cellent territory with little competition. Don’t 
answer unless you can produce results. Send full 
particulars as to age, experience, weight, height, 
photo. Address, No. 602. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For Sale: Long established and well-organized 
business school, located in one of the largest and 
fastest growing cities in the Northwest. Owner 
desires to sell because of ill health. A real oppor- 
tunity for a real school man. Address, No. 588. 


A paying business college, established a third 
of a century, in city of 40,000. No local competi- 
tion. Owner wishes to retire. Modern equipment 
inventories over $5000. Day enrollment over fifty, 
and can be increased to eighty. School clears the 
price asked net per year. Will sell half interest 
for $3000 or all for $5000. At least $2000 cash down 
required. Address, No. 589. 


Old established business college in South- 
western state for sale. A real bargain if taken at 
once. Have another proposition which requires 
all my time. Three thousand cash and note for 
balance. Low overhead. Excellent equipment. 
Address, No. 590. 





An excellent school in Southern California. 
Good lease, low rent, fine quarters, new equip- 
ment, little competition in population of 160,000, 
which is rapidly growing. Has fine reputation and 
high-class patronage. Established four years. 
Fine proposition for man and wife. $2500 will 
handle. Address. No. 591. 


A good business college, with capacity for 200 
students, in a middle-western city of 40,000, can 
be bought at a bargain. Owner has other interests 
and needs immediate money to put through 
another undertaking. Present owner took 
$15,000 out of the school during 1926 and 1927 and 
withdrew a considerable sum during 1928, al- 
though not in connection with the school during 
1928. Address, No. 592. 


A well-established business college, in splendid 
location and no competition, may be purchased 
reasonably. No debts or advertising contracts. 
Low operating costs. County seat with a large 
territory for soliciting. A good proposition for 
man and wife. Address, No. 593. ; 


The Tuscaloosa Business College, that has been 
in operation nearly five years, is situated in one 
of the most progressive cities of the state. It has 
an average enrollment of about thirty-five stu- 
dents a month in day school and ten in night 
school, the year round. Two teachers can handle 
it. Will sell for $1500 cash. Good equipment, 
well located, rent cheap. Write Frank Dorr, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. , 


A good business college established and oper- 
ating for twenty-five years in one of the best 
regions of the country is for sale, because the 
owner has other interests and desires to retire 
from the business. This is a good proposition for 
someone interested in an opportunity to own and 
operate his own business. ‘‘Sharpers,’’ frauds 
and fakes need not respond. For further details 
and information, write No. 607. 
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THERE A CORRELATION 
OF ARITHMETIC WITH 


BOOKKEEPING 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Does the teacher of bookkeeping have to re- 
teach principles which have been incorrectly 
taught in the arithmetic class? Does he have to 
teach principles which were overlooked altogether 
in the arithmetic class? Such conditions as these 
will not exist if 


Business Arithmetic 
“—- 
CURRY and RUBERT 


is used. Nothing learned in the class using this 
text needs to be unlearned in the bookkeeping 
class. The methods presented are those used in 
accounting offices, and advocated by leading 
teachers of bookkeeping and accounting. 


Let us send you further information regarding 
a book which will prevent controversy between 
the arithmetic and bookkeeping departments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


By 
ROWSE and FISH 


is recommended by outstanding authorities on training 
for sales work. The following is quoted from the Feb- 
ruary, 1929, ‘“‘Alumnae News’’ of The Prince School of 
Store Service Education, Boston: 


“FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
is the outgrowth of ten years’ teaching of adver- 
tising and salesmanship. It gives a clear pres- 
entation of the different media and types of 
advertising and the basis and scope of each 
appeal and lays much stress on the practical 
application of the principles developed. To 
insure mastery of the material, each chapter 
ends with a double set of questions — one set 
called, Text Questions, reviewing the facts de- 
veloped; and the other labeled, Thought Ques- 
tions, applying these facts. 
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“Every teacher of advertising should avail 
herself of the clear-cut, practical, systematic 
help this book gives.”’ 


If you are planning a course in advertising, send for 
additional information about this book. 


Ya 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TRANSPORTATION — 


ONE OF THE GREAT 
FACTORS IN BUSINESS 








(Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y.) 


FIG. 175. SOO LOCKS 


The Soo Canals are the gateway between Lake Superior and the East 
They accommodate more freight in annual tonnage than 
crosses the Atlantic Ocean 


Waterways form the cheapest means of transportation, 
especially for heavy, non-perishable freight. In North America, 
the Great Lakes are our greatest asset in inland water trans- 
portation. This great system, of which the Soo Locks are an 
important link, is fully described in — 


Factors of Economic Geography 








By 
STAPLES and YORK 


If you are offering a course in commercial geography and 
are interested in a modern text, send for information regarding 
this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
































